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The Literary Week. 


Lorp Rosgpery’s occasional speeches on literary and 
social subjects are so wise and witty that we are very 
glad to note that next week will see the publication of a 
collection of them. The title of the volume will be 
Appreciations and Addresses, and among the contents will 
be ‘‘Burke,” ‘ Burns,” ‘ Stevenson,” ‘ Gladstone,” 
‘“‘Bookishness and Statesmanship,” ‘Scottish History,” 
“Golf,” “ Eton,” ‘The Happy Town Councillor,” ‘“ Lon- 
don,” ‘The Work of Public Libraries.” Mr. John Lane 
will publish the book. 


Tue literary contents of the first number of the new 
quarterly, Zhe Anglo-Saxon, will be as follows: 


Introductory. by Lady Randolph Churchill. 

Note on the Binding of the Volume, by Cyril Davenport. 
Stories by Henry James and Gilbert Parker. 

Notes on the Portraits, by Lionel Cust. 

A Poem, by A. C. Swinburne. 

A Poetical Drama, by John Oliver Hobbes. 
An Essay, by Lord Rosebery. 

Articles by Prof. Oliver Lodge and Slatin Pasha. 

Essays by E. V. B., C. E. Raimond, and Whitelaw Reid. 
Letters of Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. 


Lord Rosebery’s essay, we understand, is of a political- 
biographical nature. 


We have received a long letter from a correspondent 
who, while confessing that he sails under Mr. W. B. 
Yeats’s colours himself, objects to any comparison between 
writers so dissimilar as his hero and Mr. Kipling. We 
cannot print his letter, but there is room for the confession 
of faith with which it ends: ‘Give me Mr. Yeats’s new 
treatment of the old forms of poesy—the sun, the moon, 
and the stars, the day and the night, and his impossible 
mystical women. Give me these, and you may send the 
whole fleet of Mr. Kipling’s ironclads to the bottom; spike 
all his guns and dip his colours—his eternal Union Jack.” 


INDEED, our own letter bag and other indications give 
unhappy proof that the publication of so much Kiplingana 
has caused a reaction in his disfavour. Even the Zimes 
cannot record his departure for England this week without 


stating that he was wearing a “close-buttoned overcoat.”’ . 


What should a convalescent wear when starting on a 
voyage? The Union Jack? And Mr. Doubleday, we 
notice, now identifies himself with the Kipling family and 
speaks of them as “we” — “ We go immediately to 


Rottingdean.” 


Tue critical work on Ibsen, by Dr. George Brandes, 
which Mr. Heinemann has just published, is a book of a 
new kind; for Dr. Brandes, who has been studying 
Ibsen for many years, here brings together three distinct 
essays on the dramatist-poet, written each at intervals of 
sixteen years. We thus see, as Mr. William Archer says 
in his introduction, the progress of two remarkable minds 
side by side: ‘not a focussed appreciation of the whole of 
Ibsen and the whole of Brandes, but a contemporaneously- 
noted record of the ever-developing relations, throughout 
more than thirty years,” of the two men. Dr. Brandes’ 


final opinion of Ibsen is perhaps the most favourable, 
wherein he differs from Nietzsche, whose return visit to 
the case of Wagner resulted in the retraction of most of 
his early praise; and Mr. Swinburne, who, many years 
after a glowing eulogy of Walt Whitman, wrote a recan- 
tation entitled ‘‘ Whitmania.” 


Tue Ibsen revealed by Dr. Brandes is a far completer 
figure than it is customary to think of: an all-round 
humorous, laughing critic of mankind. Turning the pages 
at random, we come upon this full-blooded passage : 


On another occasion, I think it was in 1874, Ibsen was 
loud in his praises of Russia. ‘A splendid country!” he 
= with a smile; ‘ think of all the grand oppression they 

ave!” 

** How do you mean ?” 

“Only think of all the glorious love of liberty it 
engenders. Russia is one of the few countries in the world 
where men still love liberty and make sacrifices for it. 
That is why she holds so high a place in poetry and art. 
Remember that they own a writer like Turgueneff; and 
they have Targueneffs among their painters too, only we 
don’t know them; but I have seen their pictures iu 
Vienna.” 

‘Tf all these good things come of oppression,” I said, 
‘we are bound to praise it. But the knout—are you an 
admirer of that too? Suppose you were a Russian, should 
your little boy there,’’ pointing to his half-grown son, 
“have the knout?”’ Ibsen sat silent for a moment, with 
an inscrutable expression, and then answered, laughiug, 
‘* He shouldn’t get the knout ; he should give it.” 


Mr. Hentzy, who is (we are glad to say better and again 
working) in his new quarters at Worthing, begins his Pal/ 
Mall Magazine articles in the July number with a com- 
mentary on the Hundred Best Books. In the August 
number he will discourse on the Gadshill edition of 
Dickens. 


Tue thing that struck one at the sale, on Tuesday, of 
Mr. William Wright’s collection of editions and relics of 
Dickens was the extraordinary grip which Dickens keeps 
on the affections of the English-speaking races. The 
buyers really represented those races; and in the 
heartiness and inhesitancy of the bidding one heard a 
ratification from far and near of the praise and homago 
long ago rendered to the master. It was splendid to see 
the prices go up and up. The little comic burletta by 
‘* Boz,” called Zhe Strange Gentleman, with the frontispiece 
by Phiz, and with Phiz’s original drawing thereof inserted 
—the whole looking but a slim grey pamphiet—at onco 
commanded a bid of twenty-one guineas. Only at eighty 
guineas did the hammer fall. A copy of Pickwick in the 
original parts, each part inscribed 4 Dickens to Mrs. 
Mary Hogarth, fetched. £105; a first edition of Oliver 
Twist, agg to Serjeant Talfourd, £50; a first edition 
of Nicholas Nickleby, with an autograph letter, £69. A 
great moment arrived when the original MS. of 7'he Battle 
of Ife was put up. Bidding began at £205, and within 
two minutes Mr. Sabin became the purchaser for £400. 
Forster’s Life of Dickens, wondrously extra-illustrated, sold 
for £500. The day’s sale produced over £4,000. 
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ScanpINAVIA’s contribution to the world’s store of mor- 
bid literature is increased this week by a translation of 


Knut $Hamsun’s 
Sult, under the 
English title ZZun- 
ger. We give a re- 


production of its 
cheerful cover. 
Hamsun is a young 
Norwegian, a self- 
taught son of the 
people, with a pro- 
found contempt for 
everything that is 
not of wsthetic 
value. According 
to “George Eger- 
ton,’’ the translator 
of Sult, he has 
“produced an ab- 
solutely new note 
in his porn A ee 
e, establishe 
ae scale of word 
values.” After Sult 
he wrote Mysterier, 
Pan, Redaktor 
Lynge, Nyjord, and 
Siesta, and has 
also composed three 
plays dealing with 
the life and development of one man- In Suit hunger 
material and hunger spiritual both have a place. 

















COVER DESIGN, BY W. T. HORTON. 


Marx Twary, who is just now undergoing a rigorou’ 
course of hospitality from some of the writing clubs of 
London, has come to a state of mind with regard to com- 
pliments which is very refreshing. The ordinary mock 
modesty and affected confusion displayed by the recipient 
of praise or flattery is one of the blots on complimentary 
dinners. Mark Twain will have none of it. It did not 
embarrass him, he said at the Authors’ Club, to hear his 
works praised. ‘It only pleased and delighted him. He 
had not gone past the age when embarrassment was 
possible, it was true enough, but he had reached the age 
when he knew how to conceal it. It was a satisfaction to 
him to hear Sir Walter Besant—who was much more 
competent than himself to judge of his work—deliver a 
judgment which was such a contentment to his spirit. 
Well, he had thought well of the books himself; but he 
thought more of them now. He should not discount these 
praises in any possible way. When he reported them to 
his family they would lose nothing.” And so forth, When 
the time comes to sum up Mark Twain, it will be found 
that his humour is largely frankness fortified by good 
sense—a very rare blend. 


Mr. F. P. Dunnz, the author of Mr. Dooley, has arranged 
to write a series of articles on English life to appear 
periodically in this country as well as in America. In an 
interview with a Chronicle representative Mr. Dunne told 
the story of the evening paper in which Mr. Dooley first 
made his appearance—an ill-fated sheet which the gods 
loved. One day, just before the end, a funeral passed the 
office with a band playing the ‘‘Dead March” in Saul. 
The editor and Mr. Dunne watched it with emotion and 
tear. “Can it be,” they whispered, “ our subscriber ?” 


Frrenps of the late Gleeson White will be pleased to 
hear that a pension for life of £35 per annum has been 
awarded from the Civil List Fund to his widow, in con- 
sideration of his services to the cause of applied and 
industrial art. 
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A corrEsPonDENT, W. L. D., suggests that the sup- 
pressed ‘‘Choate Jest Book,” to which we referred last 
week, will be remembered by bibliographers as the ‘‘ In- 
choate Jest Book.” 

A cius to be called ‘“*The Oxford and Cambrid 
Musical Club,” is being formed in London for the 
purpose of encouraging the practice and knowledge of 


_ chamber music, both vocal and instrumental, among its 


members. It is proposed to secure suitable premises 
in as central a position as possible. The club is under the 
presidency of Dr. Joachim, and the provisional secretaries 
are Mr. H. M. Abel (Oxon. Sec.), 10, King’s Bench- 
walk, Temple, E.C.; and Mr. W. B. Knobel (Camb. 
Sec.), 32, Tavistock-square, W.C. 


Tue volume which Messrs. Black have published in 
connexion with the Commemoration of the Thousandth 
Anniversary of the death of Alfred the Great takes the 
form of a causerie by several well-known historians, brought 
together by an ex-Mayor of Winchester, Mr. Alfred Bowker. 
The Poet-Laureate, himself an Alfred, contributes a poem, 
from which we take these stanzas : 

Some lights there be within the Heavenly Spheres 
Yet unrevealed, the in @ SO vast ; 

So through the distance of a thousand years 
Alfred’s full radiance shines on us at last. 


Star of the spotless fame, from far-off skies 
Teaching this truth, too long not understood, 
That only they are worthy who are wise, 
And none are truly great that are not good. 


The other contributors are Sir Walter Besant, who, 
unmindful of Mr. Austin’s poem, applies Tennyson to the 
Saxon king : 

Wearing the white flower of a blameless life ; 


Mr. Frederic Harrison, on Alfred as king; the Bishop of 
Bristol, on Alfred as religious man and educator; Mr. 
Charles Oman, on Alfred as warrior; Sir Clements Mark- 
ham, on Alfred as geographer; Prof. Earle, on Alfred as 
writer; Sir Frederick Pollock, on Alfred’s law; and the 
Rev. W. J. Loftie, on Alfred and the arts. There seems 
to have been room for an article by Mrs. Beeton on Alfred 
as a cook, but it is not included. 


Messrs. Buiack, with business-like instinct, include in 
their Alfred volume a leaflet containing the biographies of 
the various contributors from their other publication, 
Who's Who. A collation of the recreations shows us that 
when their duties in connexion with the Thousandth Anni- 
versary of Alfred the Great were over the gentlemen turned 
respectively to riding, gardening, fishing, looking on, 
boating, travelling, walking in mountains, searching for 
unrestored churches, making topographical researches, 
collecting coins, playing Kriegspiel, cycling and fencing. 
The only contributor who declined amusement was the 
Bishop of Bristol, who has no recreations. 


Mr. F. C. Burnanp sends us the following letter of 
advice apropos our article on holidays for literary men: 
‘“‘ Make short sea trips, giving three or four days to each 
trip. Up one side of England, canal through Scotland, 
down the other side of England, and back to starting 
point. ‘Trip it lightly’ to Ostend, thence to Bruges. 
To Dunkirk and Rosendiiel, to Calais and the parts there 
about, to Boulogne, Paris-Plage, up to Montreuil and 
back again. Take no journey for which more than a port- 


able bag—portable by someone paid for the purpose— 
is essential; and, best of all for those who a entirely 


shake off responsibility, and would obtain the maximum of 
pleasure with the minimum of cost, get a friend owning 
a hundred and seventy ton yacht, ‘well found,’ to take 
you for a clear month’s cruise. If the owner himself won’t, 
or can’t, accompany you, suggest to him that he shall 
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ey yacht, crew, and ‘rations’ included at your 
i and then, with one or two ‘jolly companions,’ 
just go wherever you like. If you’re an indifferent sailor, 
induce a friend owning a four-in-hand to take you on 
a driving tour through the Midland counties, putting up 
at the best hotels en route. The above are simple, 
economical methods, and highly recommended to those 
whom Providence has not blessed with affluence.” 


In the Introduction to the last volume of the Bio- 
graphical Thackeray is given the interesting family portrait 
which we reproduce. Says Mrs. Ritchie: ‘Long before 








RICHMOND THACKERAY, HIS WIFE, AND CHILD (Ww. M. 
THACKERAY AT THREE YEARS OF AGE). 


Drawn by Chinnery in 1814, 


Raphael’s wondrous art was known this particular com- 
position was a favourite with artists and spectators, as I 
think it will ever be from generation to generation, while 
mothers continue to clasp their little ones in their arms. 
This special group of Thackerays is almost the only 
glimpse we have of my father’s earliest childhood ; but it 
gives a vivid, pleasing impression of that first home which 
lasted so short a time. My long, lean young grandfather 
sits at such ease as people allowed themselves in those 
classic days, propped in a stiff chair with tight white 
ducks and pumps, and with a kind, grave face. He was 
at that time collector of the district called the 24 Per- 
gunnahs.” Thackeray would take off his spectacles when 
he looked at this old water-colour. ‘‘It is a pretty 
drawing,” he used to say, but he added that if his father 
in the picture had risen from the chair in which he sat, 
he would have been above nine feet high. 


Unnver the title Literary Ideals in Ireland a number of 
articles by various writers have been brought together, 
with the purpose, we presume, of informing general readers 
of the meaning of the present Irish literary revival. To 
these essays we shall return; but, meanwhile, we may 
remark that the general reader is certainly in need of 
accurate information concerning the difference between 
Irish poetry and English poetry. To the ordinary mind 
an Irish poem is an English poem over which the words 
“‘wind” and “stars” have been shaken from a pepper 
castor. 


Tue ‘‘Modern English Writers” series, which Messrs. 
Blackwood & Sons have projected, begins publication this 
week with Prof. Saintsbury’s Matthew Arnold. An inter- 
esting analogy drawn by the great critic’s critic is worth 
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detaching. With regard to Arnold’s essay on Gray in Mr. 
Humphry Ward’s English Poets, Prof. Saintsbury says : 


The resemblances between subject and critic were extra- 
ordinary. Mr. Arnold is really an industrious, sociable, 
and moderately cheerful Gray.of the nineteenth century ; 
Gray an indolent, recluse, more melancholy Arnold of the 
eighteenth. Again, the literary quality of the bard of the 
Elegy was exactly of the kind which stimulates critics 
most. From Sainte-Beuve downwards the fraternity has, 
justly or unjustly, been accused of a tendency to extol 
writers who ure a little problematical, who approach the 
second class, above the unquestioned masters. And there 
was the yet further stimulus of redressing wrongs. Gray, 
though a most scholarly poet, has always pleased the 
vulgar rather than the critics, and he had the singular 
fate of bring dispraised both by Johnson and by Words- 
worth. But in this paper of Mr. Arnold's the wheel came 
fall circle. Everything that can possibly be said for Gray 
—more than some of us would by any means indorse—is 
here said for him: here he has provided an everlasting 
critical harbour, into which he may retreat whensoever 
the popular or the critical breeze turns adverse. 


Art the end of the volume of Jowett’s Letters which have 
just been published by Mr. Murray, we find a few pages 
of detached sayings. These, who can doubt, represent 
the real Jowett : 


The Beginning of Genesis. 
I am afraid mankind must contrive to do without a 
first parent. 
The Limit of Scepticism. 
There must come a reaction towards religion again : the 
void will be too great. 


English Composition. 
If I were a Professor of English I would teach my 
men that prose writing is a kind of poetry. 


Lweury and Plain Living. 
You ought not to say ‘‘ What waste!” when you see a 
gorgeous dinner. You should rather say, ‘‘How much 
better this is than what I get at home!” 


Youth and Age. 
I hope our young men will not grow into such dodgers 
as these old men are. I believe everything a young man 
says to me. 


Dr. Epwarp Evererr Hate’s work, James Russell Lowell 
and His Friends, with which we shall deal at length in a 
future number, helps to amplify the portrait of a good 
man and fine critic. Many very interesting remarks of 
Lowell’s are quoted, among them one more contribution to 
the long list of testimonies to a belief in immortality which 
have been expressed by great minds : 


I don’t care where the notion of immortality came from. 
. . « Itis there. and I mean to hold it fast. Suppose we 
don’t know. How much do we know, after all? . . . The 
last time I was ill, I lost all consciousness of my flesh. I 
was dispersed through space in some inconceivable fashion 
and mixed with the Milky Way. .. Yet the very fact 
that I had a confused consciousness all the while of the 
Milky Way as something to be miogled with, proved that 
I was there as much an individual as ever. 

There is something in the flesh that is superior to the 
flesh, something that can in finer moments abolish matter 
and pain. And it is to this we must cling. . . . 

. . . I think the evolutionists will have to make a fetich 
of their protoplasm before long. Such a mush seems to 
me a poor substitute for the rock of ages, by which T 
understand a certain set of higher instincts which mankind 
have found solid under all weathers. 


A New paper to forward the cause of the Finnish people 
has just been started in London, under the editorship of 
Mr. C. Harold Perrott, B.A. The price is threepence, and 
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publication will be irregular. The first number, which is 
printed and prepared with unusual care and taste, pro- 
vides the reader with a clear account of the case for 
Finland as it now stands. 


Tue fire at the celebrated American bookstore known 
as “‘McClurg’s” has temporarily, at any rate, broken up 
the little company of book lovers who were wont to meet 
there. The old “ Saints’ and Sinners’ Corner,” as their 
gathering point was called, has, however, been immortalised 
in some verses by Mr. J. H. Finley, the president of Knox 
College and a very facile rhymester. We quote the opening 
stanzas: 


Beyond the dread river and hard by the lake 
Tbat burneth with brimstone and fire, 

There standeth an edifice built for the sake 
Of mortals of bookish desire. 


’Tis not in high heaven, this book-hunter’s haunt, 
Nor lies it in Satan’s domains, 

But midway between them—a moderate jaunt 
By slow purgatorial trains. 


Here ‘‘ sinners” and “ saints,”’ too, are wont to repair, 
. When stints for the morning are o’er, 
Their bibliognostical notes to compare 

And over their treasures to pore. 


Queer bibliomaniac spirits are some ; 
Some miserly bibliotaphs ; 

Some bibliopoles with a golden thumb ; 
Some near-sighted bibliographs. 


And here through the long labyrinthian aisles, 
That open on book-scented bowers, 

There wander. abstracted, these bibliophiles 
As bees ’mid Hymettus’s flowers. 


Then follows an account of the fire. If there is ever a 
new edition of Mr. Lang and Prof. Brander Matthews’s 
Ballads of Books the whole poem should be included. 





Bibliographical. 


Mark Twatn’s visit to London, and hearty reception 
there, turns one’s thoughts back to the days when his 
name first became familiar in our midst. It is not easy to 
give a date to those days. Apparently the humorist was 
first represented, in book form, in England by a little 
collection of sketches headed by “‘ The Celebrated Jumping 
Frog,” in 1867. Then, three years later, came The New 
Pilgrim's Progress and Innocents Abroad. In 1871 we had 
from him Screamers, Eye- Openers, a Burlesque Autobiography, 
and A Pleasure-Trip on the Continent—all through the 
initiative of the late Mr. J. C. Hotten, and therefore, I 
should fancy, not authorised by the author. These and 
other things of Twain’s appear to have been collected by 
Hotten in 1873, and called Chotce Humorous Works. 
Messrs. Chatto published the Choice Works in 1874, and 
then we had in 1876 Zom Sawyer, and in 1880 Tramps 
Abroad, and so forth. Has there been any uniform edition 
in England of Mark Twain’s writings? If so, I am not 
acquainted with it; and if not, I may add, the sooner we 
get it the better. 

Somehow the name of Mark Twain recalls that of 
Charles Dudley Warner, perhaps because the two men 
wrote The Gilded Age together. I see a new novel by Mr. 
Warner is shortly to be placed in our hands. As a 
novelist, I should say, he is not particularly well-known in 
this country, though one of his stories was published here 
in 1889 and another four or five years ago. I fancy 
the last book of his circulated among us was 7'he People 
Sor Whom Shakespeare Wrote. The first, if I remember 


rightly, was My Summer in a Garden (in 1871). After 
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this we had Back Log Studies, and Mummies and Moslems, 
and A Roundabout Journey, and Their Pilgrimage, and so on. 
A pleasant little book of essays was 4s We Were Saying 
(1891), through which a gentle humour ran. But the 
Summer in a Garden was what first captured the English 
reader, and it is by that, I suspect, that Mr. Warner will 
always be most agreeably remembered. 

An “elaborate” annotated edition of Macaulay’s 
Essays—that is among the things that the reading world 
is promised. Can it be that there is to be a revival of 
interest in Macaulay, at whom the 5 of “shallow,” 
“inaccurate,” “ rhetorical’ have so.long been hurled? It 
is now fifty-six years since the “ Essays” were first col- 
lected from the Edinburgh's pages and issued in three 
volumes. In 1850 they were issued in one volume, in 1853 
in three, in 1854 in two, and in 1872 in one again. A 
collection of Reviews and Essays appeared in 1875. Later 

pular editions are those of 1887, 1889 (in the “‘ Minerva 

ibrary ”’), and 1891 (among Sir J. Lubbock’s ‘‘Hundred”’). 
Foreigners thought highly of the Essays, and they were 
translated into Italian (1859-1866), French (1862-4), and 
Spanish (1880). Some of the Essays have been published 
separately or in little groups over and over again. Never 
was anything of the kind more calculated for wide popu- 
larity ; and, after all, they have an historic, if not always a 
permanent, interest—a fact which keeps them on the 
library shelves. 

Now that we are to have a complete edition of the — 
of R. S. Hawker, it may be interesting to note the details 
of their original, separate publication. They seem to have 
come in this order: Pompeii (1827), Records of the Western 
Shore (1832), Poems (including a second series of Records. 
1836), Welcome to Prince “Albert (1840), Keclesia (1840), 
Echoes from Old Cornwall (1846), The Quest of the Sangraal 
(privately printed, 1864), and Cornish Ballads (including 
the Sangraal, 1869). Of course it is not forgotten that 
Mr. J. G. Godwin edited a collection of Hawker’s Poetical 
Works in 1879, and that the same editor did the same kind 
office for the Prose Works five or six years since. 

Announcement is made of a new edition of Ulick Ralph 
Burke’s History of Spain from the Earliest Times to the 
Death of Ferdinand, to be supervised by Mr. Martin Hume, 
who has himself just written an account of Modern 
Spain for a popular “Library.” Burke, in his turn, 
edited three years ago The Bible in Spain, and many 
remember his useful collection of proverbs from Don 
Quixote, and his historical monograph on The Great 
Captain. The titles of his novels—Couleur de Rose and 
Reating the Air—are also remembered, if nothing else is 
recollected. 

Another welcome reprint—that of the sonnets of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. These appear to have been first printed 
in England in 1790. There was a collection of her “ love- 
sonnets” in 1824, and of her Poems in French in 1873. 

We are to have a new book—Saints’ Stories for Children 
—from Miss Francesca Alexander, one of whose greatest 
titles to honour, so far, is that she has published her books 
directly under the «gis of Mr. Ruskin. First came the 
Story of Ida, in 1883; then Roadside Songs of Tuscany, 
about fifteen years ago; then Christ’s Folk in the Apen- 
nines (1886-7). Presumably the new book will not have 
the advantage of Mr. Ruskin’s assistance. 

It is rather curious that Mr. Joseph Hatton should have 
written a story on 7'ie White King of Manoa. I remember 
that, when Mr. Haddon Chambers and Mr. Outram 
Tristram brought out at the Haymarket their play called 
The Queen of Manoa, the story of the fabled city had to be 
told to playgoers before they could grasp the meaning of 
the play’s title. Even theu the play was not a success. 

Poor Sir Walter Scott! One more playwright has laid 
hands on him, and in a day or two a dramatisation of 
Quentin Durward will be performed in a theatre not far 
from London. 

Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


Was Shakespeare a Catholic ? 


The Religion of Shakespeare. By Henry Sebastian Bowden, 
of the Oratory. (Burns & Oates. 7s. 6d.) 


Tus book, as Father Bowden tells us, is chiefly from the 
writings of the late Mr. Richard Simpson. Three chapters 
are pointed out as Father Bowden’s own work ; the rest is 
mainly Mr. Simpson’s. But this ‘‘mainly” does not 
permit us to distinguish precisely the voice of Jacob and 
the hands of Esau; therefore, by way of convenience, we 
shall usually refer to Father Bowden as the author, since 
he makes himself responsible for the opinions. It is a 
curious book. Mr. Simpson was a competent Shakesperean, 
and its scholarship, therefore, is sound. But it is a monu- 
ment of salaninel ial pleading. Its object is to show 
that Shakespeare—already demonstrated to have been a 
player, a lawyer, an archer, a Puritan, and things beyond 
count—was a Catholic too. It has a point worth noting, an 
amusing side, and a serious side. We shall take the 
serious side last, and note first the point worth noting. 
This one point Father Bowden—or Mr. Simpson—seems 
to us really to have made. There is a sense in which 
Carlyle pronounced that Catholicism ‘ gave us English a 
Shakespeare and Era of Shakespeare, and so produced a 
blossom of Catholicism,’’ after Catholicism itself had been 
abolished so far as law could abolish it. Anything which 
throws light on Shakespeare’s Catholicism in this (nowise 
Father Bowden’s).sense is welcome. It was accountable 
enough already. The Reformation had been but a few 
years finally established. During the first eleven years of 
Elizabeth there were no penal laws, or none to speak of, 
against the adherents to the old faith: even when the 
papal excommunication caused such to be promulgated, 
they were executed according to the temper of the various 
districts, and with increasing apathy according to the scale 
of miles from the London centre. The thorough Reforma- 
tion made sleepy way in many a country district; there, 
for some time, it was a kind of doubtful twilight, doubtfal 
and dormant, between the old and the new creeds—not yet 
very differentiated to the rustic eye. Your flower, torn 
from its root, blossoms excellently in water—for a time; 
and the old creed, sundered from Rome, seemed still much 
as it had been in these country places. Here is reason 
enough for what Carlyle recognises as the Catholic element 
in Shak : his knowledge of the spirit, ways, cere- 
monies of the old faith; even his application of much in 
its ethical and other teaching. England, depapalised, was 
not yet Puritanised. But Father Bowden does suggest a 
possible further reason, connected with Shakespeare’s 
parentage. His mother, Mary Arden, came of a still 
notably Catholic family. It seems quite probable that she 
should have been herself Catholic ; but there is no positive 
evidence either way. His father is not so probable, 
but a doubtful quantity. He was a member of the 
Stratford Corporation during the Marian persecution-— 
likely enough Catholic then. Whether he conformed under 
Elizabeth no evidence shows. It was quite possible for him 
to escape conforming, owing to early toleration, and after 
local lenience. He was presented in a list of neighbour- 
ing recusants—under the heading, however, of those who 
kept from church under excuse of debt, &c. Of course, 
Father Bowden will have this a mere excuse. But we 
know that his fortunes were actually falling for some time 
before ; therefore the reason seems fair enough. As to this 
very failure, sales of property and so forth, Father 
Bowden contends that it was a device commonly used 
by recusants to keep their property. They transferred 
it nominally to others, who cole acted as trustees, in 
order to evade the new laws against the holding of pro- 
perty by Papists. He points, in support, to the smallness 
of the sums given for considerable quantities of property. 
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Only an expert could decide whether the sums are really 
so small as to warrant the suspicion of nominal and unreal 
sale. Of course, the fact is certain; and such holding of 
property in the name of others is still practised by Catholic 
religious communities in the States, for instance—some- 
times with the result that the trusted individual absconds 
with the money (having the windy side of the law) and 
converts his nominal into real ownership. As for the 
Spiritual Will of Shakespeare péere, it is too challenged a 
document for a backbone to any case. Result: young 
Shakespeare was brought up under a probably Catholic 
mother; and a father dubious, noways demonstrable as 
fish or flesh, crypto-Catholic or conforming Protestant— 
one who in the French Revolution might have been 
suspect ; but either way unlikely, it should seem, to have 
been a Puritan, one of, the thorough new-heforming and 
iconoclastic spirit. Father Bowden likewise advances the 
presence in the plays of many Warwickshire recusants’ 
names as showing what company Shakespeare kept in his 
youth: Gower, Fluellen, Bates, Court, Bardolph, Boult. 
Now, Gower and Fluellen are honest gentlemen ; Bates and 
Court we should take by the hand wheresover we met 
them. But poor Bardolph, bottle-nosed alehouse-sign, of 
the whelks and bubucles; Boult, of the infamous function, 
unnamable—not of good report these, for Catholicism or 
the youth Shakespeare. Had not Father Bowden better 
have left this nest unstirred? Or “one Visor,” a knave 
by confession of staunch and little-scrupulous friend Davy 
—must he too be considered an intimate of young Shake- 
speare? For he, too, is identified by vigilant commen- 
tators with the Stratford environment. Nevertheless, 
here, we think, is a plausible light on Shakespeare's early 
training, further explaining why he was a “blossom of 
Catholicism” in that spacious—if you will, loose—Car- 
lylian sense. 

But in this literal, strict Bowden-sense! Shakespearean 
commentators with a pocket-theory (there should be a 
licence to carry pocket-theories or pocket-revolvers, both 
weapons of uncertain and dangerous use) are adepts in 
bringing surprising meanings out of a Shakespeare text, 
as you conjure remarkable oddities out of an empty hat. 
But this Bowden-Simpson union of forces easily surpasses 
them: leaves them and the reader gasping. At the very 
outset we are asked to observe, as a proof of Shakespeare’s 
Catholicism (mark you), how he employs Catholic vest- 
ments and ritual as symbols of “ things high, pure, and 
true.” Why, think you? Because he makes wily old 
Henry IV. remark that he kept his 


Presence like a robe pontifical, 
Ne’er seen but wondered at. 


A phrase which as much recalls heathen as Catholic sacer- 
dotal pomp, which might be drawn by a modern poet from 
a modern Archbishop of Canterbury, or from reading; in 
any case, what a casual, unsignifying image for such a por- 
tentous conclusion! Unbelievers employ such daily. The 
speech of Lorenzo about the stars, ‘‘still quiring to the 
young-eyed cherubin,” and the rest, must be a proof. We 
admit it need not have been drawn aolely from Montaigne. 
It was “the tradition of fifteen centuries,” as Father Bowden 
says; and of heathen antiquity before that. Why need 
Shakespeare have been a Catholic, therefore, because he 
employed a tradition common to Christian and Pagan? 
But these are trifles. More remains behind. The monas- 
teries were destroyed through avarice ; therefore Simon’s 
tirade against “gold, yellow, glittering, precious gold,” 
must be Shakespeare’s protest against the avaricious spirit 
of the Reformation. Nay, is it not clenched by the detail 
that “this yellow slave,” as Shakespeare says, “ will knit 
and break religions” ? Could you desire more significance, 
better ammunition for your pocket-theory ? The theory is 
all; a true philosopher's stone, it will convert the unlike- 
liest-seeming passage into right Catholic gold. Even more 
curious perversion is that of the Countess’s speech in 
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‘- All’s Well that Ends Well,” regarding Bertram’s deser- 
tion of his wife : 
What angel shall 
Bless this unworthy husband! He cannot thrive, 
Uoless her prayers, whom heaven delights to hear, 
And loves to grant, reprieve him from the wrath 
Of greatest justice. 

‘“‘ Helen,” supposes the ordinary reader, ‘of whose 
gracious virtue the Countess has such an enthusiastic con- 
ception.” ‘‘ Helen!” answers Father Bowden. ‘ Nay, 
nothing less than the Virgin! Prayer to the Virgin!” 
In such manner, it is clear, our surprised Shakespeare 
may quickly find himself Catholicised out of his own 
mouth. Thus, again, when it is said that Desdemona 
could persuade Othello 

To renounce his baptism, 
A)l seals and symbols of redeeméd sin, 


it shows that Othello is represented as a Catholic. Naturally, 
for he lived in a Catholic country; though we cannot see 
how the passage demonstrates it. But we are further told 
that everything of a Protestant or Calvinistic tendency is 
put into the mouths of Iago or the drunken Cassio— 
witness the utterance of the festive lieutenant: ‘‘ Well, 
Heaven’s above all; and there be souls that must be 
saved, and souls must not be saved”; and again, ‘‘ The 
lieutenant must be saved before the ancient.”’ “ Calvinism, 
predestination !” says Father Bowden. It is not meant for 
humour, reader, as you might well suppose; it is solemn 
want of humour. We could pile up such amazing and 
amusing inferences from the poet’s text. ‘‘Susan and 
she—God rest all Christian souls!” exclaims Juliet’s 
nurse; and this, with old Gobbo’s ‘“‘My boy, rest his 
soul!” Hamlet’s “ Flights of angels sing thee to thy 
rest!”” and a handful of like customary ejaculations, 
dramatically put into various mouths, are cited as proof 
that Shakespeare believed in prayer for the dead. Nay, 
one supreme morsel, and we have done with this extra- 
ordinary feature of the book. Lortio says playfully to her 
lover : 
** Aye, but I fear you speak upon the rack, 
When men cnforeéed do speak anything.” 

Father Bowden actually demands, with all gravity: ‘Is 
not this an expression of contemptuous disbelief in all the 
evidence upon which so many pretended Papist conspirators 
suffered the death of traitors in the days of Shakespeare ?”’ 
Where cannot such an eye spy Catholicism? Could the 
pocket-theory go further? 

For the rest, Father Bowden’s first chapter really shows 
nothing more than that the poet was no Puritan, no con- 
ventional Reformation Protestant—which we think un- 
deniable, but it goes no whit to prove him a Catholic. 
Nay, the author damages his own case by showing that 
Spenser wrote on similar lines—whom no one, not Father 
Bowden, ventures to call a Catholic. He goes on to 
analyse Shakespeare’s ethics at length, with much 
exaggeration and special pleading; seeing in the descrip- 
tion of the “solemn and unearthly” temple-sacrifice at 
Delphi (in the ‘‘ Winter’s Tale”) an indirect reference to 
the sacrifice of the Mass! Stripped of such things, all he 
proves is that Shakespeare had a lofty system of ethics, 
especially in regard to love, having affinities with Dante, 
yea, and Spenser. 

It is nearer Catholicism than the conventional Pro- 
testantism of his day. We have seen how that should 
arise, and it no way proves his acceptance of the Catholic 
creed, any more than in Spenser’s case. There was a 
Renaissance spirit, neither Catholic nor material-pagan, 
which recognised these high and spiritual ethics. Spenser, 
for example, is Platonist; and Shakespeare’s philosophy 
might be that of a lofty Greek who had come under 
Christian influences. Our author has to explain awa 
Pandulph’s speech, blessing in the name of the Chure 
any hand that shall take King John’s life, by the 
gratu'tous assumption that the poet inserted it through 
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fear of his life, if he left no Protestant bit to please 
Elizabeth ! 

There is no real evidence in fine, but stretched anne 
tion and special pleading. The strongest argument real 
brought is the absence of attack on Catholicism from the 
plays, and the fact that the poet, in recasting the old play 
of ‘‘King John,” struck out anti-Catholic scurrilities, 
which merely shows that the poet was a fine artist and 
a gentleman. It is also remarkable, we might point out, 
how he distinguishes himself from his fellow dramatists 
by his handling of the Jew Shylock. Compare it with 
Marlowe’s Barabbas. See how Shakespeare has eliminated 
mere racial scurrility and humanised his Jew, making the 
character indeed as much an indictment of Christian 
persecution as of the individual Jew, made vongoful by 
incessant wrongs. Nowhere does Shakespeare cast wanton 
insult on the Jews. Extend Father Bowden’s argument 
and a new solution comes in sight. Was Shakespeare a 
secret proselyte of Judaism? We confidently await a 
a to prove it. Surely some faddist is equal to the 
task! 


Eton’s Elder Sister. 


A Ilistory of Winchester College. By Arthur F. Loach. 
(Duckworth & Co. 6s.) 


Tue eminent French ecclesiastic who has lately boon 
studying the English Public School system is reported to 
have said that Winchester excelled in patriotism: the 
Wykelamists whom he met, old and young, seemed to 
him filled with the spirit of civis Romanus sum, “a citizen 
of no mean city.” There are many admirable books upon 
Winchester College, both historical and personal: it is 
rich in chroniclers and records. But there was room for 
such a book as the present work by Mr. Leach. It is a 
concise history in some five hundred pages, which are 
richly learned and patriotic and sober. ‘'wo drawbacks 
there are to our complete enjoyment of the history. One 
is Mr. Leach’s strange lack of amenity in style and tone 
when he touches upon Catholicism. Possibly he is not 
aware that among his living fellow-Wykehamists there 
are Roman Catholics who will be deeply distressed by his 
frequent and flippant discourtesy of allusion to their 
founder’s faith. This sometimes leads him into unwarrant- 
able disparagements. Thus, he writes of the illustrious 
Elizabethan Wykehamist, Stapleton, that he ‘“ produced 
sundry dead controversial works which ona the dis- 
proportionate space of two columns in Zhe Dictionary of 
Nationai Biography.” That ae knew what he was 
doing. No less famous a scholar than Dollinger has 
ronounced Stapleton to be the greatest champion of 
Datholicism in the whole Protestant controversy up to our 
times. This is not the man for Mr. Leach to dismiss with 
a brief sneer. Passing from this painful aspect of the 
book, we turn to the ouly other flaw of importance. Mr. 
Leach is very weak in literary criticism. A writer who 
can speak of being ‘unfortunate enough to be compelled 
to read the Georgics . . . that terrible effort of Virgil’s,” 
puts himself out of. court. No one would gather from 
Mr. Leach that Sir Thomas Browne is simply unsurpassed 
as a master of English prose; and it is exasperating to be 
told that the Religio Medici is “probably more talked 
about than read.” The same foolish phrase occurs in an 
amazing sentence upon Otway: ‘‘ The only first-class poet 
that Winchester ever produced, but, being a dramatist, 
no one reads him now.” The tender Otway—‘ Sir, he is 
all tenderness,” said Johnson to Goldsmith—is emphati- 
cally not in the first flight of poets; and he is far below 
Winchester’s one great poet, Collins, to whom Mr. Leach 
assigns a wrong er er aud to whose aérial genius he 
is entirely blind. Mr. Swinburne’s essay upon Collins 


says, in modern style, what Johnson said before him, 
that Collins is greater than Gray, and among the masters 
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of English music in verse. Browne and Collins are the 
two literary heroes with whom Winchester, when chal- 
lenged, can face the field. We find no appreciation of 
Bowles as a poetical influence ; no adequate recognition of 
young Russell, so nobly praised by Landor; no notice of 
Ken’s writings. The following are ignored altogether : 
Spence, author of Polymetis, to whose ‘ Anecdotes” 
we owe so much knowledge of Pope and an host of 

t men; “Virgil” Pitt; the rather scandalous Bubb 
Bodin m; Flatman, poet, painter, barrister, from whose 
verse Pope stole; Woodhull, translator of ‘‘ Euripides”; 
John Norris, platonist and re Henry More’s friend, 
George Herbert’s successor; Ambrose Phillips, mocked by 
Pope, admired by Lamb; the learned, et ata Lydiat, 
immortalised in Johnson’s line; the delightful and egre- 
ae Tom Coryat, of Oldcombe, that notable . in 
iterature; Serjeant Hoskyns, as much beloved by Ben 
Jonson and his “sons” as OCoryat was ridiculed; that 
interesting poet Turbervile ; of earlier date, the eccentric 
Andrew Borde; the classic Lempri¢re; Dr. Nott, editor 
of Surrey and bed may Augustus Hare and Richard Ford ; 
these are examples of omissions which a page or two 
might have supplied. There is no mention of Matthew 
Arnold’s year at Winchester; of Dr. Johnson's visits to 
Warton at Winchester; of the fact that Cardinal New- 
man nearly became a Wykehamist. ‘Ideal Ward” is 
rapidly dismissed—we are not told, of this great Wyke- 
hamical philosopher, that he lived to be acknowledged by 
Comte and Mill as their ablest antagonist. These are not 
serious shortcomings, yet they detract from our pleasure in 
Mr. Leach’s work. Among omissions not literary we 
may note the strange absence of all reference to the 
Soudanese hero, Sir Herbert Stewart, and his recent 
memorial at Winchester; to the = Missions, first in 
London, then in Portsmouth, where Mr. Dolling achieved 
such wonderful success; to the annual Wykehamist dinner 
in London, and the frequent similar gatherings in other 
places, notably India; and to the far-famed Wykehamical 
motto, ‘* Manners Makyth Man.” 

Unquestionably, it is in the history of Winchester before 
the Heformation, and in that of medisval scholastic 
foundations or systems generally, that Mr. Leach is at ‘his 
best and strongest and most at home. Here he has the 
knowledge of an expert, the interest of a specialist. No 
blind patriotism leads him to magnify William of Wyke- 
ham’s achievement at the ex of truth or probability. 
He thus sums up what Wykeham did for English educa- 
tion, five hundred years ago, in founding Eton’s elder 
sister : 

Winchester College, while no novelty in itself, either in 
being a foundation for secular clerks, and not for monks, 
or in being a collegiate church with a grammar school 
attached, or in being a preparatory school for a University 
college, or even in its designed numbers, or the admission 
of Commoners and those of the higher ranks, was yet by 
virtue of its combination, of all these characteristics on a 
grander scale than had yet been seen, a new departure, and 

the first of Public Schools, as that term is now understood. 


Each phrase in this luminous paragraph implies careful 
research, each is abundantly and, to our ing, con- 
clusively illustrated in Mr. Leach’s earlier chapters. And 
their conclusions confirm what has always been our view 
or estimate of the Founder’s character. No Wykehamist 
fails to regard him with reverential gratitude and affection; 
but can he be regarded as one of the great outstanding 
medieval Englishmen who, for good or bad, impressed 
their genius upon their times? Most wise, most practical, 
most pious, he is rather a “‘ worthy” than a ‘ genius’ — 
a worthy in Fuller’s sense of the word, which was nobler 
than ours; a man of worth. There is not in Wykeham 
that strain of strangeness which runs through genius, 
nothing unaccountable in the last analysis; but he saw the 
needs of his time, he discerned the best features of existing 
institutions, and knew how best to combine, transform, 
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accommodate them to his own purpose. No innovator, 
but a conservative, he improved upon the materials to his 
hand, and eee ge with so prescient a wisdom that his 
work lasted and abides, and served for a model to like 
works done after him. Greater men than he have left 
nothing behind them. Wykeham’s generous common 
sense and liberality of mind will be working and living in 
his college when the celebration of its millennium shall 
have come. Winchester, at the lowest ebb of her fortunes, 
has had in her, latent but alive, the spirit and inspiriting 
sense of historic continuity, and, if the term be not too 
strong, of national responsibility. You may be proud to 
be English, proud to be of such or such a family or county, 
proud to be of such or such a profession; but if you are 
a Wykehamist, that is not the least of your prides, and 
it will never leave you. Mr. Leach admirably brings out 
the rational source of this instinctive emotion as he passes 
from age to age; and the public school sentiment is among 
the best and most vital of English feelings. The corporate 
life, reaching back into the past and animating the present, 
which is the soul of nationality, is also the soul of all 
lesser community, and the Wykehamist has a splendid 
share of it. 

Mr. Leach’s later chapters, with their personal remi- 
niscence and happy anecdote, their reproduction of school 
life, as recent generations have known it, could hardly be 
bettered. In a book intended not solely for Wykehamists, 
but for the public at large, he has possibly included too 
much that can be of little or no interest to the public; but, 
if so, it is feliz culpa. He certainly succeeds in suggesting 
the wonderful happiness of Winchester, which makes a 
Wykehamist’s schooldays golden to remember, without 
any of that touching sentimentality which inclines us to 
glorify even an unhappy past; and we are largely with 
him in believing that the Winchester of older days was 
not the home of brutal misery which it has sometimes been 
deemed. We have had accounts of it, like 


a doleful song 
Steaming up, a lamentation and an ancient tale of wrong, 
Like a tale of little meaning though the words are strong ; 
Chanted from an ill-used race of ‘‘men. .. .” 


but we believe them, in large measure, to be the com- 
plaints of those who were wholly unfitted for a public 
school life, such as Sidney Smith and a distinguished 
Wykehamist, whom Mr. Leach does not mention, Anthony 
Trollope. There have been, from time to time, notably in 
the last quarter of the last century, and the early part of 
this, ‘“‘ignorances and negligences” upon the part of 
authority : inattention to potty details, which caused real 
and culpable discomfort. ut the ultra-Spartan Win- 
chester of torturings and wailings and starvation is a 
fiction: the College shared with all other eighteenth 
century institutions and corporations the discredit of gross 
lethargic abuses, the accumulation of time; but at no 

eriod did the boys regard it as a superior Dotheboys’ 

all. A few did: but they were out of place, either 
physically or by —— unfit for it. 

e have done no kind of justice to the special learning 
of Mr. Leach: an attempt to do that would fill these 
columns with minute arguments upon a multitude of 
archeological and other topics, for which they are not 
meant. e will but give thanks for a book, which in most 
points seems trustworthy and impartial, which is a credit 
to Winchester, and which brings back to us, not only our 
own Winchester “‘ days that are no more,” but the great 
five hundred years of her history, which are living yet in 
the heart and soul of every Wykehamist in all that is best 
in him. A last word: Mr. Leach proposes to abolish the 
gown worn by “College men.” The present writer is 
ignorant of the present feeling about that — College 
men to-day; but assuredly, if Mr. Leach had entered 
Chamber Court some twenty years ago to make that pro- 
posal, College men would have risen as one man. 
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Mr. Laurence Housman’s Poems. 


The Little Land. By Laurence Housman. 
Richards. 45s. net.) 
Tue joy of youth in the fair world and its own 
fair dreams is surely an excellent good thing, and 
right glad are we to have it. But with the os of 
youth passes also this young love-light on the world: 
‘Pan, Pan is dead.” The question is, Will the poet (as 
poet) die with him, or will Apdllo succeed to Pan? Has 
the poet—in plainer words—such substantive backbone of 
intellect as will compensate for the passing of youth’s 
fancies and its unpalled perceptions of outward things ? 
For lack of this, much young poetry does, at thirty or so, 
run out and leave mere lees or total vacuity. It is a 
hopeful thing for Mr. Laurence Housman that he has 
intellect—has, as we say, ideas not frequent, alas! in 
modern verse! His defect, on the other hand, might well 
be another poet’s strength. Fulness of life and verbal 
gift united with Mr. Housman’s thought would make 
a very fine poet. Mr. Housman lacks a sufficiency 
of the poetic fervour; he lacks compelling gift of 
language and sense of form. We could conceive his 
lines being worded otherwise than they are, very often, 
and this should not be. His present book has for usa 
curious feature of interest. He lately published a volume 
of religious poems quite striking and individual in its 
best work. Now he gives us a volume mostly of secular 
pieces, and we confess ourselves mostly disappointed. The 
opening section is by way of being young and fanciful. 
But the fancy is too arbitrary, too wilfully ingenious; it 
is less like the gambols of a tricksy spirit than the cutting 
of fantastic paper-shapes with a pair of scissors. It is a 
kite too obviously string-tethered, not a bird. The second 
section, chiefly sonnets, is thoughtful love-poetry, showing 
a Shakespearean model. But here, again, the thought is 
too thin, without body, with no strong wing of emotion to 
lift it. He has caught rather some echo of Shakespeare’s 
worse sonnet-style, with its conceits (in the modern sense) 
and wire-drawn ingenuities. There are exceptions—this, 
“* Of Holy Obedience,” has a grace : 
Dear love, but read me right and reckon true 
How love of thee hath featured all my mind ; 
Till in my will ’tis thine that I pursue, 
And in my face thy looks I wish to find. 
For having eyes that worship at thine eyes, 
And senses all to thy clear guidance bent, 
Even as a pool takes colour from the skies 
So from thy grace hath grace to me been lent. 
Yea, by this test I in my own love stand, 
And out of mine own self get touch with thee : 
Becavse my hand hath rested on thy hand . 
Therefore is its poor use grown sweet to me; 
And for my lips, since they thy word obey, 
Then I love too, but in another way. 


This is what Mr. Housman aims at throughout these 
sonnets; but he does not often so succeed. 

In the later portion of the book, however, Mr. Housman 
touches the religious note, and falls into the mood of 
questions deep and eternal. The change is no less 
marked in the quality of his verse; we at once feel the 
hand we knew in his former volume. It is a curious 
oe, as we have said. It would seem that Mr. 

ousman, contrary to the general law, succeeds in 
religious poetry, and is unsure of touch in more secular 
verse. Listen to this individual and arresting ‘Cupid 
and Christ ”’ : 

Quick came Cupid near to Christ, 
At His feet laid down his bow: 

‘See, Thy love hath all sufficed ! 
Burning in its heat and glow. 

Mortal hearts grow fired and iced : 
Blunted, now, my weapons show. 
Take my arrows, let me go! 

Vainly now were hearts enticed.” 
Christ said, ‘‘ No! 


(Grant 
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‘Take thine arrows, take them up! 
From My feet take up thy bow! 
All that thou hast doffed, now dup ! 
Little will My people know, 
How My love hath drained their cup, 
Shoot thine arrows, let them go! 
On the hearts I cherish so, 
Thou mayst yet break fast and sup.” 
Cried Cupid, ‘‘ No!” 
“‘ Ah!” spake Christ, ‘‘ and shall thir shame 
Shorten-in thy little day ? 
While I wait, ’tis all the same: 
If they yet can make thee gay 
Have thy pleasure, play thy game! 
Little wounds shall lead the way 
Woere, at last, My wounds may stay : 
Flickering sparks may kindle flame. 
Ran, and play!” 
Cupid, as the Other bade, 
Took his arrows back, and played. 
Every arrow that he sends 
Mars a heart the Other mends. 
But, ere forth upon that raid, 
Once his heart to Christ’s he laid, 
Murmuring, yet half afraid— 
‘* After, when the playing ends, 
When grow well the wounds I’ve made, 
We'll be friends!” 


No less excellent are many of the poems in the latter 
pages. Altogether, a singularly unequal book, in the 
way we have indicated; yet well worth the attention of 
all lovers of poetry. 


By Cumbria’s Lakes and Fells. 


Life and Nature at the English Lakes. By the Rev. H. D. 
Rawnsley. (Maclehose & Sons. 5s. net.) 


Sprogues on the Fells. By A. W. Rumney. 
& Sturmey. 6d.) 


Annals of the Solway until A.D. 1307. 
(Maclehose & Sons.) 


PaRaDOxIcaL as it may seem, the test of a book of topo- 
graphical sentiment is its power to annul the necessity to 
visit the places it describes. It should, in fact, take us 
thither, fil our lungs with its air, and make its landscapes 
real to us. And, in the end, it should leave the impression 
of a criticism of life with a local flavour. Not many books 
achieve this standard, but Canon Rawnsley’s at least 
comes within sight of it. It is full of love and knowledge, 
and it does for the natural beauty and rural humanities 
of the Lake District what his earlier book, fresh in the 
minds of many, did for its literary associations. 

There we consorted with poets and essayists, here we have 
shepherds and Grasmere wrestlers. In the first chapter 
we learn all about the rush-bearing at Ambleside, on St. 
Anne’s day, when the villagers take, or used to take, clean 
rushes with which to strew the church floor. Still the 
procession goes, the band playing furiously; still the 
‘“‘rush-bearing hymn ”’ is sung, and then there are dancing 
and wrestling and see-sawing and swinging, “ till the last 
light fades from Windermere, and the clouds come down 
to rest until the moon rises upon Red Screes and Scandale 
Head.” 

Always those glorious environments! Always Nature 
gently dismissing the revellers! It is so at Greta Side on 
May Day so soon as the dancing and junketting have a little 
palled. Then the old folks sum up the day with: “It’s 
auld times coom agean, hooiver,” or: ‘It’s finest May Day 
we shall iver see” ; and while the villagers disperse home- 
ward, Nature’s sinking pageant goes with them. “The 
westering sun fills the heaven dver Bassenthwaite with 
gold. Helvellyn lies an unbroken length of half-veiled, 
half-lustrous light. Skiddaw gleams like ‘the flashing of 
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a shield.’ The rooks come cawing over towards the Great 
Wood merrily.” * 

Canon Rawnsley is hail - fellow -well- met with the 
shepherds on Ilelvellyn. . Behold, it is Shepherds’ 
Assembly, and from all the dales and fells around the 
shepherds are meeting to exchange sheep that have strayed 
into alien flocks. The pastures on Helvellyn have no 
dividing walls or hedges, but every shepherd knows his 
“‘heaf,” and the very sheep are taught to know, in the 
main, these intangible boundaries. The few silly sheep 
which stray beyond them are instantly recognised, and the 
honour and freemasonry of the shepherds has decreed this 
Assembly as a means of rectifying matters. Thither you 
shall see a shepherd trudging for miles with a lamb on his 
shoulders ; and from all sides the strayed sheep are 
driven or carried by the shepherds, who meet on some 
noble height—often above the clouds—to make their 
exchanges, and to talk, and feast, and hearten each other 
in the shepherd’s life. As their song has it: 


Well met are the shepherds from Wythburn and Naddle, 
From Matterdale, Patterdale, far, far away ; 

Well met are the sheep who, in spite of the raddle, 
And ear-bit and flank-smit have wandered astray. 


Here’s luck to the shepherd of misty Helvellyn, 
And joy to the shepherd-lad, trusty and brave ; 
And life to them all, for there’s none can be telling 
How soon each may rest in a fell-shepherd’s grave. 


Thus Canon Rawnsley takes us to the heart of Cumbrian 
life. Nor does he forget to tell us of the little-known 
effects which the town-dweller—who must make holiday 
in the summer—rarely sees. There are two fortnights in 
the year when there are grand “ goings on” in the 
heavens and few to notice them. One is the last week in 
April and the first week in May; the other is the last 
fortnight in October. Concerning the October pageant we 
read : 

Truly there is a witchery over hill and dale at this 
season. Very softly, as the sun comes rolling over 
Helvellyn, the vapours swim up from Derwentwater, and 
the white smooky clouds rise out of the trench of the St. 
John’s Vale and disperse themselves in sunny air. The 
little town of Keswick breathes up almost straight to 
heaven its quiet fireside story of the morning meal. Then 
the fires seem to die down, the mist of the vale and the 
smoke of the village pass quite away, and are forgot; and 
over all the landscape, from Blencathra to Skiddaw, to the 
height of Grassmoor and Whiteside, stands for the rest of 
the day a steady sky of softest, delicatest grey. Towards 
the afternoon the sky of pale blue becomes flecked with 
the fleeciest and curliest of cloud-tresses. The raven 
circles up and barks like a spectral-winged dog from the 
far heights of heaven. The buzzard wheels and cries in 
sheer delight for the sunshine and the calm, and as he 
whirrs down from Falcon Crag the sun strikes through 
his wings and turns him into molten gold. 


We cannot quote the passages which tell how, “ with 
every shade of hue from emerald to ruby, the pomp of 
foliage swept down to Derwentwater,” or how, when 
sunset came, ‘Causey and Grisedale glowed like incan- 
descent amethyst, as though they were not solid earth, 
but mountain masses of red-hot purple vapour,” and 
‘‘the heron called for joy with his sharp n twang as 
he sailed through the sunset,” and ‘‘the sound of the 
ceaseless brook in the Great Wood murmured on through 
the twilight.” 

Canon Rawnsley does not make the mistake of giving us 
too much scenery. Against the passages we have just 
quoted one can put much local practical stuff; for 
example, his description of the sheep-dog trials at Trout- 
beck. We have said enough to show that this is a 
capital book of its kind. 


Mr. Rumney’ Sprogues on the Fells is a pretty trifle of 
topography and local lore. ‘‘Sprogue” is Cumbrian fora 
ramble. Perhaps the best ‘‘sprogue ” is the one in which 
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Mr. Rumney joined a boundary-riding arranged by a new 


landowner. There is a deal of humour in such an occasion : 
the flagman leading the way up hillside and brawling 
stream, the steward stopping now and then to read docu- 
ments aloud or quote Chancery suits to his miscellaneous 
followers whom he persists in addressing as ‘ancient and 
disinterested persons.” Slight as Mr. Rumney’s perform- 
ance is, it is on the right lines, and its very slightness is 
a recommendation. * 


Mr. Neilson’s Annals of the Solway is an example of 
unobtrusive work by a local topographer. Not that Mr. 
Neilson is a novice. His works on the Roman Wall, the 
Border Peels, and Annandale are valued by antiquaries. 
Mr. Neilson has now turned to the Solway, and he has 
amassed a large quantity of sound and detailed informa- 
tion, which he has set forth in a very modest number of 
pages. No one who has looked across the Solway from, 
et us say, Silloth, on the Cumberland coast, can fail to 
catch some hint of the rough and warlike days which have 
passed over that bare and often desolate estuary. Mr. 
Neilson has groped in the darkness of Roman and Saxon 
times for early facts about the Solway, and if he is 
often forced to conjecture, he conjectures well. No 
“‘ Solway” was known to the Romans, but the upper part 
of the estuary was probably referred to under the name of 
the Itouna. Only in the thirteenth century does the name 
of Solway occur distinctly. Camden speaks of a town 
called Solway, yet no such town name can be traced 
outside of his Britannia. Mr. Neilson’s belief, which he 
supports with several reasons, is that the Solway was 
originally a ford across the mouth of the river Esk. A 
ford was often far more important to inhabitants than the 
estuary it crossed; and this character of a ford, a meeting- 
place between England and Scotland, dominates the whole 
history of the estuary. 

Howbeit, long before the thirteenth century the Solway 
played its part in the religious drama of Northumbria 
and Iona. Up its chill waters sailed Adamnan, an emis- 
sary of the Irish Christian, to interview Aldfrid of North- 
umbria. To this day we can read Adamnan’s impressions 
of the Tracht Romra (the shore of the strong tide), as the 
estuary was called. In picturesque and curiously familiar 
words he wrote : 


The strand is long and the flood rapid, so rapid that if 
the best steed in Saxonland, ridden by the best horseman, 
were to start from the edge of the tide when the tide 
begins to flow, he could only bring his rider ashore by 
—e so extensive is the strand and so impetuous the 
tide. 

This impetuosity of the tide is the familiar fact about the 
Solway. r. Neilson, who is a writer as well as a scholar, 
describes it well : 


As one walks along the marsh skirting the river, a 
quiet, sibilant, but penetrating sound from the sea is the 
announcement of a wave racing up the Eden. A line of 
advaucing foam breaks gently on each side of the sandy 
channel. In a few minutes, where before was a narrow 
current of fresh water with a wide margin of sand, there 
is a broad volume of brine, and the estuary of the Eden is 
flowing from ‘* bank to brae.” In the winter the scene, 
impressive under any conditions, is much intensified, 
especially if the tide is high and there is a southerly gale 
behind. Then the sea approaches with great speed, 
gaining as it goes; the wave is white with tumbiing 
foam ; a great curve of broken surf follows in its wake ; 
and the white horses of the Solway ride in to the end of 
their long gallop from the Irish Sea with a deep and angry 
roar. 


The historic catastrophe occurred in the year 1216, when 
an army of Alexander II. attempted to re-cross the 
Solway with the spoils of Holme Cultram Abbey. The 
tide overtook them and 1,900 men were swept away. 
Mr. Neilson devotes much of his space to the part 
which the Solway played in the wars of Edward I 
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The now tiny and lonesome hamlet of Skinburness was a 
busy port and a basis of war supplies when Silloth (Sea- 
lath) wasa barn. An astonishing catalogue of war-ships 
which operated in the Solway in the year 1300 is given by 
Mr. Neilson, whose book, a sound and skilful piece of 
work, should find many local readers. 


Why Bismarck Was Left to Unite Germany. 


The Medieval Empire. By Herbert Fisher. (Macmillan. 
21s. net.) 


In this work Mr. Herbert Fisher offers us neither a his- 
tory, properly called, nor yst merely a disquisition on 
history; but, in truth, something which is very much a 
mixture of both. It belongs to a class quite modern, the 
outcome of the philosophical method applied to history ; 
and might well take by surprise the confiding reader who 
purchased under the assumption, fully warranted by its 
general and outward aspect, that he was purchasing a 
history of the medieval German Empire. It blends history 
with inquiry; enough history to give a basis for the 
inquiry, enough inquiry to give a raison d’étre for the 
history. Or, to drop antithesis and get to business, Mr. 
Fisher has a thesis with regard to the causes why the 
empire failed ; and he summarises its history sufficiently 
to afford a groundwork for his examination and the con- 
clusions which he draws from that examination. The 
book therefore presupposes in its reader a previous ac- 
quaintance with the general history of the medizval 
empire. And we may be suffered to lament in passing 
that there is no good and scholarly history of Germany in 
the English language on a scale adequate to the subject. 
Why do none of our historical students occupy themselves 
to meet this want? Why have we no such work, in fact, 
dealing with the complete history of Austria, or Spain, no 
less than of Germany? One would think that cultured 
Englishmen had no historical interest in any nations 
save France and Italy. 

But though Mr. Fisher makes this demand his summary 
is very able and clear; so that it is quite possible, with a 
little pains, to follow his views intelligently even without 
such a previous knowledge. It is excellently adapted to 
his purpose; entering into detailed statement precisely 
where it is necessary for the comprehension of his thesis ; 
and he shows, moreover, a knowledge of the difficult art, 
how to omit and where to omit judiciously, so necessary to 
special historical treatment of this kind. His view is, 
briefly, that the Empire failed because it was a huge 
anachronism, because the emperors were misled by the 
will-o’-the-wisp of restoring the Roman world-empire. 
This leads him into a complete reversal of the ordinary 
estimates which historians have made of the several 
German emperors. Not Otto the Great, not Henry the 
IV., not Barbarossa and the mighty Hohenstauffens, 
but the generally reviled and bemeaned home-keeping 
emperors were, in his view, the enlightened rulers. The 
very ability of the others was their ruin, and the ruin of 
Germany, by tempting them to exercise it in pushing the 
empire beyond the Alps. This inevitably led to the 
transference of the seat of empire beyond the Alps, and 
so postponed for ages the unification of Germany. To 
support their Italian enterprises they needed men and 
treasure. These ought to have come from Germany, but 
Germany was not united. Every duke was a semi-inde- 
pendent prince. There was thus no fixed seat of empire in 
Germany. One emperor, indeed, attempted to identify 
the empire with Saxony. But the very steps he took to 
accomplish this admirable purpose were so injudiciously 
contrived as to rouse Saxony against him, and begin the 
long struggle between Saxony and the empire which, 
through many metamorphoses and under many disguises, 
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finally into the disastrous feud of the Guelphs and 
Ghibellines (or, as Mr. Fisher, true to the Teutonic forms, 
prefers to call them, Welfs and Wibelins). There were 
only two resources left—either a seat of empire might be 
founded in the Danube provinces or it must be sought in 
Italy. The emperors left the former ultimately to be 
achieved by the House of Austria, and ruinously chose the 
latter. They first tried to seat themselves in Lombardy ; 
and, expelled thence by the defeat of Legnano, establish 
themselves in the Norman kingdom of Sicily. The seat of 
the Germanic Empire was carried out of Germany ; ceased, 
in fact, to be German. The German princelings were left 
to — themselves in their independence; and when 
the Hohenstauffen line, miserably baffled in its Sicilian 
designs on Italy, ingloriously faded out, there followed 
interregnum, anarchy, and the stereotyping for ages of a 
disunited Germany. ‘The true policy of a German emperor 
was to have stayed at home and worked, as the French 
kings worked, for the union of his country. He should 
have left the Holy Roman Empire to go to the devil; he 
should not have left Germany to go to the devil. But the 
latter is precisely what Barbarossa and his successors did. 

This is the main thesis which Mr. Fisher supports with 
admirable cogency by a convincing examination of the 
historical facts, from Otto the Great to the last Hohen- 
stauffen. The political and fiscal system of the chief 
emperors is investigated luminously, both in Germany and 
Tealy. Excellent and instructive maps accompany the 
work, the ability and interest of which should commend it 
to all historical students. To our mind, Mr. Fisher proves 
his case up to the hilt. 


Books under the Czsars. 


Roman Life under the Caesars. By Emile Thomas. 
Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuts is a fairly competent, though by no means perfect, 
translation of a book which Ay oa in French a year or 
two ago. It is adapted rather for the general reader than 
for the student. Prof. Thomas has a wide acquaintance 
with the literature of his subject, and has made particularly 
good use of the Historia Augusta and of Friedlinder’s 
Sittengeschichte Rims, but he by no means brings to bear 
either the power of co-ordinating detail or the luminous 
width of historical conception which characterise, for 
instance, Prof. Dill’s book recently reviewed in these 
columns. His chapters, though written in a lively fashion, 
and full of interesting and picturesque archeology, piece 
together rather into a mosaic than into an articulate social 
study. And the attempt to include in one survey the 
Roman life of several successive centuries is hardly con- 
sistent with scientific history. Prof. Dill more wisely 
limited himself to a well-defined epoch. The contents of 
the book may be briefly piers Ri a It opens with topo- 
graphical chapters on Pompeii, the Forum of Rome,. and 
the Palatine Hill. Then come descriptions of various sides 
of social life, amusements, gifts, funerals, and wills; then 
studies of the Roman attitude to country life, of education 
and bookselling at Rome, of the position of art and moral 
philosophy. Military matters are next considered, and the 
composition and life of the African legion taken as an 
example of the rest. A discussion of the barbarians of 
Germany and a sketch of “a typical Roman of the 
Empire,” Pliny the Younger—not a bad choice—complete 
the work. The section on book-production contains some 
interesting facts. It is always a little difficult to realise 
how numerous the books of the Roman’ world were. 
Dictation to a number of slave copyists must have been 
nearly as cheap a way of multiplying literature as printing. 


(Fisher 


A pamphlet of poetry could be sold for a few pence. 
Libraries of two thousand books or so were common. A 
third-century physician, Serenus Sammonicus, had sixty- 
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two thousand, and the great public library of Alexandria 
is variously estimated as containing from four hundred 
thousand to seven hundred thousand. mae aie = 
course, rolls of papyrus or hment on painted or gi 
rollers. The Dryasdust lar buried under his pile of 
erudition, and the empty-headed collector of the outsides 
of books, were as familar to the Romans as to ourselves. 
M. Thomas describes the arrangement of a Roman library 
as follows : 

The rolls were placed in cupboards (armaria). On the 
door, or on top of each cupboard, a portrait of the author 
whose works were contained in it was fixed in a sort of 
frame or ion, in accordance with a custom which 
dated back to the time of Varro or Pollio. In the library 
itself were placed statues, bearing on their pedestals either 
summarised catalogues or bibliographical notices or 
portraits: if the latter, care was taken to secure good 
likenesses, copies being made either at Rome or in the 
author’s native country. Then there were mosaics (/apilla), 
terra-cotta statuettes, pastels (cere discolores) ae 
poets and orators. In the great libraries there were 
separate divisions for Greek and Latin literature. The 
works were further subdivided according to subject—law, 
medicine, geography, philosophy, theology, &c. 


The three great Imperial libraries, the Octavian, the 
Tiberian, and the Palatine, were all burnt before the 
end of the fourth century. Probably the library founded 
by Pope Damasus in the basilica of St. Lorenzo closely 
resembles the classical type. 


A Recondite Inquiry. 


Yule and Christmas, their Place in the Germanic Year. By 
Alexander Tille, Ph.D. (Nutt.) 


Dr. Tri1z is known in this country as a propagator of 
Nietzscheanism, but he is also no mean authority on 
questions of Germanic archeology. Yule and Christmas is 
really a restatement, with amplified learning, of part of 
the argument contained in an earlier work on the Shaay 
of the German Christmas, published at Leipzig. To the 
historian and the folk-lorist, who can read footnotes and 
tackle the scientific treatment of philology, every page of 
the learned and logical volume will be of interest. The 
evidence as to the evolution of the Germanic year which 
Dr. Tille has brought together is both rich and well- 
weighed ; but the plain man will probably be willing to 
content himself with Dr. Tille’s conclusions. We do not 
quite go along with all of these. We doubt, for instance, 
whether the primitive division of the year into summer 
and winter was a division into exact halves, so that it 
would be any use looking for an early seasonal feast 
about the middle of May, which should correspond to the 
beginning of winter feast about the middle of November. 
We take it that the normal agricultural summer covered 
two-thirds of the year, from February or March to 
November, and that the remaining third was left for 
winter. Subsequently a great religious ceremony, intended 
to secure the welfare of the growing crops, divided the 
summer into early summer or spring and late summer or 
summer proper, and of this ceremony, which may have 
originally taken place at dates differing according to 
weather and locality, and in any case must have been dis- 
located under Roman and Christian influences, the peasant 
celebrations of May are one relic. Those of Midsummer 
are another. On the other hand, we think that Dr. Tille 
has abundantly proved his main thesis. And that is, that 
the belief expressed by Grimm, and still held by Prof. 
Weinhold, in a Germanic mid-winter feast, at or about the 
winter solstice, is an erroneous one. He shows that the 
Germans really knew nothing of solstices until the astro- 
nomical wisdom of the East had filtered to them through 
the Roman Empire. Their year, as Prof. Rhys puts it of 
the cognate Celtic year, was thermometrical, not astro- 
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nomical. Its critical points were the day in spring when 
the snow melted and allowed the cattle to go out to the 
oe and the field-work to begin, and the corresponding 

at the end of the year’s labours when the first snows 
fell. This latter day began the new year. It was marked 
by a great feast, at which the cattle for which there was 
not enough winter fodder were slaughtered, and the 
domestic hearth was renewed to cook them. Ancestors 
were remembered in toasts and banquets. This feast 
survives in Martinmas, a ya day in Germany, and once 
in England. When the Germans took over, in the first 
centuries of our era, the Roman calendar year, the New 
Year customs were transferred slowly and partially to the 
first of January. Finally, in the fourth century, the 
Christian Church made - its mind to celebrate the birth- 
day of Christ on December 25, the day of the Mithraic 
Sol Invictus, and in the sixth began to count its years from 
that date. So, after the conversion, the New Year customs 
went shifting back from January 1 to December 25, and in 
fact came, in one place or another, to scatter themselves 
over the larger part of the winter season. Dr. Tille has 
also a very interesting discussion of the curious list of 
Anglo-Saxon month names given by Bede, and of some 
other evidence from which he deduces that before they 
adopted the Roman calendar the Germans used a division 
of the year into six tides of three-score days each. The 
beginning of one of those tides, the origin of which Dr. 
Tille traces somewhat hazardously to Egypt, probably 
coincided with the pe, go of the thermometric year, 
and therefore no special dislocation of the winter feast was 
caused. There is a good chapter on the English medieval 
celebration of Christmas, and on the miracle of the 
Glastonbury Thorn. But we must leave our readers to 
turn to the book for themselves. 








Other New Books. 


Rosert RarKEs. By J. H. Hararis. 


This is a belated, but a very thorough, biographical 
collection relating to the founder of the Sunday-school 
system. Its principal feature is the evidence collected by 
the editor’s father, years ago, among aged Gloucester people 
who remembered Raikes’s first school. A great deal of © 
information which must be highly interesting to Gloucester 

eople is displayed and sifted, and there is nothing of 
Scenisinen or partiality in the portrait of Raikes which is 
evolved. Raikes began his Sunday-school experiment in 
1780, and Mr. Harris is at great pains to show that the 
claims which have been advanced on behalf of the prior 
action of the Rev. Thomas Stock, of Gloucester, do not 
rest on any sufficient basis of truth. Raikes himself was 
a printer when provincial printers were few. He was 
a prosperous man, and made a figure in Gloucester, and 
knew his consequence. He took snuff with elegance, and 
was known for his “‘ buckishness” or style. As a printer 
and as editor of the Gloucester Journal Raikes was criti- 
cised and abused; even his piety was questioned by 
some who pointed out that he printed his newspaper on 
Sundays. In a chapter entitled “ Mr. Raikes the Sabbath. 
breaker” Mr. Harris deals with this matter. It is certain 
that the Journal teems with evidence of Raikes’s philan- 
thropic leanin his work in connexion with prison 
reform would alone have secured him a measure of fame. 
Living to a good age, Raikes became a comfortable 
patriarch, and we are told that when distinguished 
strangers came to town their visits were to the Lord 
Bishop, the Mayor, and Mr. Raikes. He was one of those 
whose deeds and rewards were alike conspicuous. In an 
appropriate introduction to the volume, Dean Farrar points 
out t four Lord Chancellors—Lord Hatherley, Lord 
Cairns, Lord Selborne, and Lord Herschell—have been 
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Sunday-school teachers. The book is rather formless and 
imperfectly digested; but it is certainly the last word on 
Raikes. (Arrowsmith.) 


Quaker Campaigns IN Peace anp War. 
By Wriiu1am Jones. 


Mr. Jones was one of several members of the Society of 
Friends who were sent by that body into the war-ravaged 
villages of Alsace and Lorraine in 1870, in order to carry 
relief and supply food to the starving, distressed French 

easantry. This is the central and most dramatic episode 
in these interesting pages, but Mr. Jones’s humane activity 
took new shape in the Russo-Turkish war, and to many 
other parts of the world he has journeyed on some good 
errand. Throughout these pages we are in close touch 
with Quakerism, and the broad philanthropy which is its 
distinguishing mark. An interview which Mr. Jones had 
with Cardinal Antonelli, in the Vatican, makes piquant 
and remarkable reading. We are amused, too, by one of 
Mr. Jones’s chapter-headings—‘‘ Casual Meeting with the 
Pope.” Mr. Jones met the Pope (Pius IX.) on one of 
the Vatican staircases. ‘‘With his mild aspect and 
benevolent countenance, arrayed in a white flannel 
costume, edged with scarlet, and a very broad-brimmed 
hat, he reminded me of” —whom do you think? of 
whom ?—‘‘of some good old Friend of former times.” 
We were aware that Frederick Lucas, of the Zab/et, wrote 
a book maintaining that in essentials Roman Catholicism 
and Quakerism were identical. Mr. Jones makes the 
resemblance concrete. His book is full of human interest 
and kindly wisdom, and is extremely well produced by the 
official publishers of the Society of Friends. (Headley 
Brothers. 6s.) 


Essays. By Wray Hunt. 


We have here the literary remains of a good clergyman 
and a cultivated man. Mr. Hunt lived a quiet clerical 
life, and one is reminded of Amiel when one reads: 
“He was far too void of ordinary ambition, too con- 
temptuous of his own mental power, to dream of seeking 
for success.” Something of Amiel’s pensive outlook on 
nature, too, is found in these quiet essays, mostly 
lightly-written records of days by river, or sea-shore, 
or mountain slope. Mr. Hunt sent them to the St. 
_James’s Gazette, the Spectator, the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
and elsewhere ; and they are now reprinted as a memorial 
of a gentle life. Mr. Hunt’s choice of subjects reveals 
a temperament. Any green valley, any quiet corner, will 
set him musing and regretting; even a Staffordshire 
valley, with an old broken-down barge as its central 
object, and the smoke of the potteries in the distance, 
suffices him. In “ A Cotswold Idyll” we visit the village 
school, not without amusement. To the question out of 
the Catechism, “‘ Why, then, are infants baptized, when 
by reason of their tender age they cannot perform them ? ” 
a little girl replied—presenting her answer on her slate— 
“Why, indeed?” This is boating on the “ Stripling 
Thames ’’—that ‘‘ baby-river that ripples pure and peaceful 
through lonely Wiltshire meadows, and then between the 
westernmost lowlands of Oxfordshire and Berks ”’ : 


And now, as the evening shadows lengthen, turning to 
look ahead, we catch sight of Lechlade spire, at first to the 
right of us, then to the left, as the river windeth at its own 
sweet will. Before long we are passing under Lechlade 
bridge, and call a halt for the night. We make our way 
through a village sad and grey and sleepy—Gloucester- 
shire Lechlade, sleepier even than Wiltshire Cricklade—up 
to the village inn; and then, while supper is being pre- 
pared, turn into the churchyard hard by haunted by the 
shade of Shelley. Here, on some such evening more than 
seventy years ago, he watched the 


Silence and twilight, unbeloved of men, 
Creep hand in hand from yon obscurest glen. 


Such writing is inherently pleasant, and there is a great 
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deal of it in these pages. Mr. Hunt is not a “natural 
history”’ writer; his keen enjoyment of nature is allied 
less with the yellow primrose than with traditions of 
“old unhappy far-off things,” and “ battles long ago.” 
(Privately printed by Hatchards. ) 


Sparn, By Leonarp WILLIAMS. 


This little book is the eighth volume in the “ Children’s 
Study” series. Mr. Williams has wisely simplified the 
history of Spain, suppressing a great many bewildering 
names and facts relating to the thrones, Christian and 
Moorish, of Aragon, Castile, Navarre, and the Moslem 
territory. ‘‘ Now and again, however, a great fighting 
king stands forth, a head and shoulders above his fellows— 
a landmark, so to speak, amid the wilderness. Him I 
have endeavoured to throw into relief, so that even a child 
may be able to point to him, and say ‘ Here, at least, I 
find a fact and figure I can understand.’” One of the 
figures which the child is helped to understand is, of course, 
that debatable hero, the Cid. Mr. Williams very properly 
rejects the poetic legends which surround this Fn, and 
represents him as “a robber, the most successful and 
unscrupulous of his age.” The volume follows the 
traditions of the series to which it belongs, and can be 
warmly recommended. We should add that it includes 
the Spanish-American War and the settlement arrived at 
by the two Powers. (Unwin. 2s. 6d.) 


Tue Mopgern ApAm. By A. W. A-Becxerr. 


Mr. A-Beckett reprints in this book a number of his 
contributions to Punch. Therein we learn “ How Things 
are Done” (the sub-title) with ‘‘ the Voice,” “the Sword,” 
“a Pen,” and “according to Experts.” Mr. A-Beckett’s 
style and humour are alike somewhat old-fashioned ; but 
his advice is shrewd and his reminiscences interesting. 
(Hurst & Blackett. 6s.) 








Fiction. 


Gerald FitzGerald the Chevalier. By Charles Lever. 
(Downey & Co. 6s.) 


Tuoven it was issued serially many years ago (small 
favour would it find with the editor of a modern popular 
magazine!), this novel is issued in volume form now for 
the first time. And to us, who happen to have read 
nothing of Lever’s that belongs to his second and sedater 
period, it comes, indeed, as a book absolutely new. 
Approaching it with a certain coldness, and decidedly 
without enthusiasm, we have been impressed by its 
dignity, its work, its authentic excellence. It is a sound 
historical novel, largely and romantically conceived, 
imagined deeply, and executed with a fine feeling for 
atmospheres and the poetry of the past, which places it 
appreciably above the florid gimcrackery of Ainsworth, 
or the elaborate sterile ingenuities of to-day. 

It has faults, and the most obvious fault lies in the style. 
Lever cared nothing for words. He never considered 
their values made them the subject of research. Like 
Dickens and George Eliot always, like Thackeray and the 
two Brontés generally, he was content to use the worn, 
common mintage, to do his thinking in ready-made 
phrases. The miraculous possibilities of language seem 
scarcely to have epee themselves to that generation 
of writers, though they must have had some acquaintance 
with the past glories of English prose, and though young 
Ruskin was working the magic under their very noses. It 
is sufficiently strange; but in any case one would not 
expect verbal niceties or verbal grandeur from Charles 
Lever. One may not even rely on him for correct 


grammar. 
Of course this defect of style, emphasised in Lever’s 
case, touches and soils the imaginative quality of the work. 
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We have said that it is imagined deeply; at the same 
time one is conscious of a certain conventionality and lack 
of freshness, ecially when the scenes are examined 
detail by detail. For example : 
“‘Here’s the Princess herself, I’ll be sworn,” said a 
coarse-looking fellow, as, seizing Mariette’s arm, he tried 
to her forward. 


With a blow of his clenched fist Gerald sent him reeling 


back, and then, drawing the short scimitar which he wore 
as part of his costume, he swept the space in front of him, 
while he the girl with his other arm. So un- 
looked-for a defiance seemed for an instant to unman the 
mob, but the next moment s& shower of missiles, the frag- 
ments of old Babbo’s fortune, were showered upon them. 
Had he been assailed by wild beasts, Gerald’s assault could 
not have been more wildly daring, he cut on every side, 
hurling back those that rushed in upon him, and even 
trampling them beneath his feet. 

Bleeding and bruised, half-blinded, too, by the blood 
that flowed from a wound on his forehead, the youth still 
held his ground, not a word escaping him, not acry .. . 


Here, as in seores of other passages, each line, each phrase 
discloses an imagination perfectly content to spend its 
strength in doing an old thing in an old way, at every turn 
lazily choosing the haihunel and the trite—declining, in 
fact, to be at the trouble to see life anew with individual 
eyes. 

Yet there was strength and there was beauty, and when 
one finishes the book, and deliberately stands away from 
the details of it, this strength and this beauty become 
apparent. One grows conscious of the mournful, wistful 
charm of the central figure, that reputed son of Charles 
Edward, who, after a short life of petty intrigue at the 
courts of Italy and France, found death at the squalid 
hands of a drunken rascal. -One perceives an essential 
and courageous realism of characterisation, particularly as 
regards the women, beneath the outer garment of con- 
ventionality. One appreciates the firmness and distinction 
with which historical persons such as Charles Edward, 
Mirabeau, Alfieri, Madame Roland, and Marat are handled. 
And, speaking broadly of the whole book, if it is not to 
be called great one may at any rate say that it is big, in 
the large manner. It impresses. It induces a mood. It 


has poetry. 


A Millionaire's Daughter. By Percy White. 
(C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd. 6s.) 


We do not consider that 4 Millionaire's Daughter is quite 
the author’s best. Though full of Mr. White’s gentle and 
effective satire, it has not the abundant cleverness of Mr. 
Bailey-Martin. Call it witty, sincere, capable—but not 
brilliant. Lawrence Durward, that needy and honourable 
aristocrat who became private secretary to a millionaire at 
a salary of a thousand a year, is scarcely the individual 
and recognisable figure that Mr. White’s heroes are wont 
to be. And Margaret Blythe, heiress to millions, is a 
somewhat shadowy and elusive heroine. The sentimental 
relations of these two begin when the millionaire (a well- 
drawn character) is dead, and Mr. Durward enters upon 
his duties as trustee and executor. Had heliked, Lawrence 
might have married Maggie offhand, but he was over- 
scrupulous, too nice in his notions; and Maggie coquetted 
with another and less worthy lover, Lord Bellaton. Mr. 
White adopts an effete artifice when he makes Maggie 
engage herself to this second one on the strength of a 
false announcement of Lawrence’s betrothal to a rich 
American girl. In the end Maggie and Lawrence find 
each other, and the scarcely-aroused sympathies of the 
reader are satisfied. 

The most satisfactory character in the book, beyond all 
comparison, is Lady Durward, Lawrence’s sister-in-law, a 
plotting and resourceful matron, to whom the aggrandise- 
ment of the Durwards is everything. The pate 1 dame 
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fought with a Boadicean valour to break the engagement 
between Maggie and Lord Bellaton : 


Dear Jane looked at me from the height of her magni- 
ficent superiority and said, ‘‘This is the man who fancies 
that he understands women! Listen to me, Lawrence! I 
am about to speak to you on a matter on which I must 
refuse all explanation, but you know that I am a woman 
of honour to be implicitly trusted.” 

“* Certainly,’’ said I. 

‘““You know that I am some years older than Miss 
Blythe.” She was fourteen years older, so I said, ‘‘ Yes.’’ 

** But perhaps as a man—a man of the world—you can- 
not understand the strong sense of duty which one good 
woman feels for another.” 

‘I think,” I said modestly, ‘‘ that I can.” 

**T hope you can,” she answered, “‘ for then you will not 
misunderstand me, nor my motives. As a married woman 
I have felt obliged to give Miss Blythe a serious warning. 
I, for one, was determined not to speak too late.” 


And Jane did not speak too late. 


The Drones must Die. By Max Nordau. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


Norpav enjoyed an enormous vogue through his Degenera- 
tion; but the vogue has passed, and he is now being rated 
lower than his true level. In fiction it would appear that he 
is improving, for The Drones must Die is a much better 
book than A Comedy of Sentiment. Whether it is quite 
good enough to merit translation we doubt. 

It is a tale of cosmopolitan Paris; of adventurers; of 
the madness of speculation; of huge fortunes made and 
lost. With its heaped-up details of business, and its 
crowd of strange characters, it reminds one now of Sol/ 
und Haben and now of Numa Roumestan, with each of which 
it has something in common, though, of course, it is vastly 
inferior to either. It is an orgy of facts crudely observed ; 
it deals chiefly with the inessential, the external, the 
superficial. Yet it has some fire, some real energy of 
movement. Henneberg’s reception is a difficult bit of 
narrative skilfully handled. Henneberg is chief financier, 
and his relations with a certain Baroness make the most 
lurid and the best part of the story. The Baroness’s 
recital of her early life—that ‘‘ Odyssey of a girl,” to use 
de Maupassant’s phrase—is absolutely brilliant, steeped 
in colour, and convincing even in its commonness. The 
later scenes between these two are marred by the author’s 
Teutonic heaviness of hand—a heaviness which not all his 
laborious absorption of French models has been able to 
cure, 

‘** And now there is a corpse between us,”’ she murmured 
dully ; ‘‘ that has been added to the rest!” 

‘* What does it matter?’’ he answered, with blazing 
eyes and fiercely contracted lips. ‘‘I do not hesitate to 
step over it. Blood is a good cement—the very best. 
Whenever, in the time to come, you remember the man 
in there, you will remember also that I did not shrink 
from crime to win you for my own. Crime, I say, for had 
it been necessary I would have used my own hand to kill 
him as he has used his.” 

* You are horrible—go—go! I should wish at least to 
be able to think of you without shuddering.”’ She clasped 
Hinges over her face, and half turned her back upon 

Henneberg was beside himself. He lost his last shred of 
self-control. Springing to his feet, he strode to the 
Baroness, laid his hand rudely on her shoulder—an action 
she suffered as if she had lost all power to resist—and 
burst out in a voice he hardly attempted to subdue: ‘‘I 
am to go,am I? I tell you I won’t—I must have you. 
A dead man is lying in there, the roof is crumbling over 
my head, the end of the world has come for me! Ata 
time like this, all disguises drop from us—our souls stand 
naked face to face.”’ 

Nevertheless, the — of this miserably splendid 
pair saves the book. or the principal character, the 
pedagogic Koppel, we do not care in the least. 
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Notes on Novels. 


| These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


Tre Arm or THE LorpD. By Mrs. Comyns Carr. 


A hard old man is the central figure of Mrs. Carr’s 
latest story. The conflict of religion and the world in his 
heart is sternly set forth, and-the reader shares the 
curiosity of the villagers in watching to see whether 
poignant grief will soften and bend a man given to justice 
rather than mercy. (Duckworth. 3s. 6d.) 


Ar A WINTER’s Fire. By Bernarp Capgs. 


Eleven short stories by the author of Zhe Lake of Wine. 
One does not read half a dozen pages without being 
reminded that Mr. Capes is a bold bm of phrase and 
epithet, and that he is apt to overdo his method. But 
these stories are vital and interesting, and one, ‘“‘ The 
Eddy on the Floor,” is too weird to read after curfew. 
(Pearson. 6s.) 


ORIENTATIONS. By W. 8. Maveuam. 


A volume of short stories by the author of ’Liza of 
Lambeth. The title is explained by a passage from a 
French author, who states that for discovering what a 
young writer is really made of there is nothing like 
examining his novels, “‘ which are like orientations for 
the ascertainment of a literary ego.”” The “ novels” are 
various in character, but none touch the life depicted in 
the history of “’Liza.” (Unwin. 6s.) 


Paiuir Bennton’s Deartu. By Ricuarp Mars. 


Mr. Marsh has quickly followed up his /rivolities, 
noticed in this page only a fortnight ago. The new work 
is fantastic melodrama. Bennion is killed in an entirely 
new way, which we will not reveal; but which, if Mr. 
Marsh’s story has wide popularity, may have serious 
effects on the tobacco trade. (Ward & Lock. 5s.) 


Jesus DELANEY. By J. 8S. Donnetty. 


A story of Mexican life and character. The central 
figure is a young missionary, whose blood—Spanish, Irish, 
and Indian—is eventually too much for him and drives 
him to enlist as a soldier. The author would have been 
wise to have given his hero another name. We can 
believe that no thought of impropriety crossed his mind, 
but some of the sentences have a most unfortunate air, 
which interferes seriously with pleasure in a worthy book. 
To read it aloud, for example, would be literally impossible. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 


Prevrer Binney. By Arcuipatp MARSHALL. 


Mr. Binney, aged forty-five, having made a fortune from 
Binney’s Food for Poultry, decides to renew his youth by 
going to Cambridge and becoming an undergraduate. He 

oes so, and his history is here recorded and dedicated to 
Mr. E. F. Benson, author of The Babe B.A. (Bowden. 6s.) 


Rosa.Ba. By Outve Pratrr Rayness. 


The full title, Rosalba, the Story of Her Development ; 
with other Episodes of the European Movement, more Epecially 
as they affected the Monte Berici, near Vicenza, suggests that 
the story is historical, or at least political. But it is not. 
It is sprightly and feminine. The author offers it to the 
critics who approved of her first book, 7'he Typewriter Girl 
—rather an odd form of dedication. (Pearson. 6s.) 


Saran Finps Some Misonrer Stir ——. 
By E. V. Breavrort. 


This is described as “a character-study.” It is a study 
of a modern, emancipated, fascinating girl and of the 
ruin she brings on other people’s happiness as she 
advances with sure steps in her brilliant ant selfish career. 
(Unwin. 3s. 6d.) 
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Tue Snort Linz War. By Merwin-WEssTER. 


A railroad story, told with much spirit by an American 
writer. The short line is the M. & T., a branch of the 
C. & 8. C. Railway from Chicago to the West. Both by 
finance and muscle is the short line attacked; but Jim 
Weeks, the hero of the book and the President of the 


- M. &T., is too much for the enemy. There is love, too. 


(Macmillan. 6s.) 


Tue Wines or SILEnce. By Georce Cousins. 


An Australian story of love and revenge and hidden 
treasure. The end: ‘“ He bent and kissed the girl at his 
side as he spoke, and then = addressing them, said, 
‘When I remember... .’ ‘Look here, Clem,’ protested 
Joe, ‘don’t remember; let’s bury the past ‘ Yes,’ 
cried Maud, interrupting in her turn, ‘bury it for ever 
under “ The Wings of Silence.”’” (Gay & Bird. 6s.) 


Tue DotomTre CAVERN. By W. P. KeEtty. 


The author, in his preface, states that his story was 
refused by most of the firms in the kingdom before the 
present house accepted it; none the less, he says, it is 
uncommon! —in fact, “a thing of beauty and a joy 
for ever.” Without subscribing to this praise, we may say 
that it is a work of mysterious adventure on well-worn 
lines. (Greening. 3s. 6d.) 


A Marrirat Liasitiry. By Exizaseto Parers Traw. 


The hero, Murray Voorst, is released from ten years’ 
imprisonment for embezzlement. He is a gentleman, and 
the reader’s sympathies are with him from the first, and, 
as it turns out, with good reason. The story deals with 
his new experiences with society and with womankind. 
A very readable novel. (Ward, Lock & Co. 3s. 6d.) 


Rupert BY THE GRACE or Gop. By Dora MoCuesney. 


This “story of an unrecorded plot” is supposed to be 
told by Will Fortescue, and it deals with an attempt to 
place Prince Rupert on the throne of England. Such a 

lot may never soa existed, but Miss McChesney, who 
Sas dealt with the period in other novels, and knows it 
well, considers Will Fortescue’s story to be “strictly in 
accord with Prince Rupert’s character and life; and not 
inconsistent with what is known of the current and counter- 
currents of the age.” (Macmillan. 6s.) 


LovE THE PLAYER. By Heten V. Savitz. 


The story is laid among Irish Protestants in an Irish 
village. There is a deal of village squalor and 
village gossip, but through it all strides the figure of John 
Craigie, a Catholic priest with two missions: ‘‘One to 
save souls from hell; the other, and the main object of 
my existence, is to destroy the body and soul of Hester’s 
destroyer and of that child’s father.” (Sonnenschein. 6s.) 


BuritpERs oF THE WASTE. By Tuorre Forrest. 


‘“No, nurse,” said Brenda, ‘‘I do not understand my- 
self, I know; but every time I see him there is a something 
that re me—a something that stretches out an arm 
and holds me off, and says, ‘No further.’ And I do 
admire him very much too,” she added rather wistfully.” 
The speaker is not a modern young woman discussing 
her lover, the scene is not @ drawing-room. Brenda 
is a young British maid, the time is the year 545 a.p., 
and the scene is a small stockaded town in a clearing of 
the primeval Yorkshire forest. (Duckworth. 3s. 6d.) 


Ricwarp CarvEL. By Winston CuvuRcuHILL. 


As we explained last week, this Mr. Winston Churchill 
is not the son of the late Lord Randolph Churchill—also 
a novelist—but is an American namesake. The novel 





before us is a romance of Maryland in the eighteenth 
century. 


(Macmillan. 62.) 
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The Congress of Publishers. 


Ir must, we feel sure, be admitted by all that the third 
International Congress of Publishers was, in every way, a 
great social success. Its Committee of Organisation worked 
indefatigably, and deserves the heartiest congratulation 
on the excellent arrangements made for the reception, 
entertainment, and comfort of the delegates and members 
of the Congress: the banquet given by the Stationers’ 
Company was a most interesting literary function; the 
conversazione at the Guildhall was a brilliant, crowded, 
and representative gathering. One of the chief aims of 
the Con was to promote among publishers of various 
nationalities an international friendliness. Complete success 
crowned the effort. 

The Congress had its very practical business side. 
Papers were read dealiog with many subjects purely of 
technical value, but we propose briefly to review one or 
two of the more important questions of general interest to 
English literature raised by its discussions. 

The gravest problem the Congress had to face was 
certainly the steady cheapening of books. We confess to 
considerable surprise at the attitude of most of the speakers 
on this question—an attitude which seems to us unreason- 
able and unwise. Mr. John Murray, in his presidential 
address, spoke enthusiastically of the good old times, the 
glorious tradition of so many of the leading publishing 
houses of to-day, when books were prepared with the 
utmost deliberation, awaited with the utmost eagerness, 
when competition was almost unknown. He compared this 
‘* tradition” with the strain and stress of the present day, 
with its craving for cheapness, ‘‘ the constant eagerness 
for what is new, the contemptuous neglect of much that is 
often but a few months old ; the frequent failure of what 
is good and success of what is bad,” and confessed that he 
was tempted to wish for a recurrence of the old times. 
But, in our opinion, Mr. Murray, and Mr. Bryce, and Mr, 
Lecky, who spoke in much the same strain, are mistaken 
in their premises, and therefore wrong in their conclusions. 
We admit at once that thero is an enormous public that 
cares nothing for the highest things in literature and is 
content with ‘snippets and scraps which are always 
trivial, often worthless, not unfrequently pernicious.” But 
this public is not the public of the good old times, but 
an entirely new band of readers. We believe that 
never before was the number of serious students of litera- 
ture so numerous or so earnest. We believe that never 
beture was the success of what is bad in literature so 
short-lived, so ephemeral; that never before was the ultimate 
success of what is good so certain. Even in the “good 
old times” much of the best literary work had to wait 
long for recognition and reward. In these days of much 
admittedly indiscriminate reading there is, too, a greater 
and more educated discrimination and appreciation than 
in the past. We are quite aware that the “public of 
snippets” is not a good judge of things literary, but wo 
repeat that this public is a new one—a public that does 
nut number in its ranks a single deserter from the old 
army of book-readers. It is a public nurtured by ever 
widening education—a public that in the early days of the 
century could not read at all. Compulsory education is 
bound to produce innumerable readers. Is it to be won- 
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dered at that, at first, these infants of letters do not attain 
to the heights of literary discretion? They are brought 
up on newspapers, which are more informative and educa 
tional to-day than ever before; they progress to the light 
food of _ ets and illustrated magazines, of which, in 
the inevitable course of things, they are bound to tire. 
And then? Then they will join, one by one, the ever- 
increasing band of serious readers. They are joining 
every day, else what can you make of the success—and the 
remarkable success—of such series as Messrs. Cassell’s 
‘‘ National Library” and Messrs. Dent’s reprints? The 
huge sales of standard works at a popular price is no 
sign of decadence, but che outcome of the educated 
discrimination of a public which owes its first introduction 
to reading to the despised newspapers and “snippets.” 
The publishers at the Congress seemed tv wish to take 
saps themselves the education of readers, the selection 
of suitable books, the literary enlightenment of the 
world. It is a noble ideal, but surely a mistaken one. 
The publisher supplies a demand: does not create a 
demand. 

We are sorry that the whole problem of registration 
was not raised in the debates of the Congress, for the 
present system is ridiculous and annoying. Mr. E Bell 
read a paper on the exclusive right to titles, and suggested 
that there should be a separate registry of titles at the 
Copyright Office at Stationers’ Hall, and that the Registrar 
should have a certain amount of discretion as to whether 
a title could be appropriated or not. We have nothing 
against this scheme, which is indeed a step in the right 
direction ; but we are still of opinion that the whole work 
of Stationers’ Hall should be done at the British Museum. 
The old grievance of presenting five copies of each book 
to the public libraries was brought up in a subsequent 
debate, and Mr. John Murray candidly told the meeting 
that publishers might protest if they liked, but that the 
Government, though frequently approached, held firm on 
the question. It is high time that registration became 
compulsory, and we are at a loss to see why the receipt of 
the British Museum authorities should not take the place 
of the receipt of Stationers’ Hall. In the British Museum 
we have a complete and invaluable registry of all books 
issued, and if this were to be made of practical use 
to publishers they would have some compensation for the 
grant of free copies. We commend this suggestion to the 
Select Committee on Copyright now sitting. 

Colonial copyright naturally came in for much discus- 
sion. Unfortunately, Mr. Putnam held out little hope of 
immediate change in the present American laws, for any 
change would mean a reversion of the protective policy. 
For the present, at least, all the tiresome formule of 
simultaneous publication, separate printing, &c., will have 
to be adhere to in order to secure copyright in the United 
States. It is a great pity that the United States do not 
seo their way to join the Berne Convention, but it must be 
remembered that under the present system the interna- 
tional rights vf authors and publishers can be protected 
there much more satisfactorily than inCinada. Canada as 
a country, and Canadian politicians generally, refuse to 
look upon the Copyright question as one of any serious 
import. The present writer had a conversation on the sub- 
ject not long since with a prominent Canadian, who declared 
that neither Premier nor Parliament were really greatly 
interested in the matter. The Canadians look upon copyright 
as some kind of noxious monopoly, and until a better under- 
standing of the question is general there is little chance of 
satisfactory legislation. The position of Canada was long 
debated by the Congress—it was at least satisfactory to 
learn that Canada did not propose to withdraw from theo 
Berne Convention—but seeing that the new Copyright 
Bill is likely to bring forward some definite proposals 
only a general resolution was passed. Prof. Mavor was 
hopeful of improvement, and suggested one or two minor 
reforms which might be carried out by English publishers, 
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such as making impossible the simultaneous sales in Canada 
of the Canadian editions and the English Colonial editions 
of the same work; but it appears that Canada awaits 
the clauses in the new Copyright Bill before promising 
legislation. It is not a satisfactory state of affairs. 
We have space only to mention one other discussion. 
Mr. Arthur Waugh read a paper on the length of quota- 
tions in reviews, but it was generally that the 
— law was strong enough to deal with the question. 
t is not an easy thing to say whether even the longest 
quotations damage the sale of a book. If damage can be 
proved then the law can be brought into force. 








Homage to Boz.* 


WE can never see the hands of a public glock pointing 
toward the hour of one—we mean one o'clock in the 
afternoon, and not by any means one o'clock in the 
morning—without immediately recalling, and, as it were, 
expecting, the concussion of the mid-day gun as it saluted 
our ears in our native town. How often have we laughed 
in our thoughtless way (boyish and innocent enough, we 
dare affirm) when we have observed the effect of the 
unexpected bang on some bewildered old lady who re- 
covered her wits just in time not to drop her reticule ! 

Sometimes the old lady took her revenge—if such an 
un-Ohristian idea could enter her head for a single 
moment—by laughing at our cwn fright when a cart-horse 
jumped at the sound, and the sudden jingle scattered our 
‘‘seven wits,” to use a familiar term, these being already 
sufficiently confused by our morning’s task in school. 

We have grown old and steady and subdued; and 
it would take much more than this to surprise us out of 
the mood of philosophical calm in which we are accustomed 
to take our one o’clock stroll down the Strand, the weather 
being sufficiently warm or cool. It was in tho course of 
a perambulation of this kind that we found ourselves 
one day standing at the corner of Wellington-street. 
We were debating in our mind whether we would proceed 
to St. Paul’s to inspect the Dean and Chapter’s new wall 
papers or whether we would saunter towards the river 
and make a calculation of the speed of the Lambeth 
steam-boats—such harmless expeditions being much to 
our mind—when we were almost knocked over by 
a thin, tall, grey, eager individual, who was evidently 
swallowing, with some difficulty, the last mouthful of his 
luncheon, and wishing with all his heart and soul that he 
had washed it down with the beer he had improvidently 
left in his tumbler. Something prompted us to follow this 
hasty person, but we had anil begun to do so when 
presto /—he <isappeared. He had eluded our sight as 
quickly, and (it really seemed) with as much dexterity, as 
the clown who jumps over the riding-master’s head at 
Astley’s, having previously directed his master’s atten- 
tion to the charms of Mademoiselle Pittilili. 

The mystery was soon explained. Our impetuous friend 
had popped into Sotheby’s. Now Sotheby’s being familiar 
by name to everybody, as the place where they dispose 
of all sorts of books—that is to say, folios, quartos, 
octavos, duodecimos, and many other mo’s and to’s, some 
too big for their realers to lift, and some too small for 
them to see—Sotheby’s being, we say, the emporium 
of literature and the resort of /iterati, we no sooner dis- 
covered we were near its precincts than we felt a laud- 
able desire to become better acquainted therewith; and, 

* In another column we touch on the sales of Mr. William 
Wright’s Dick: ns collection at Messrs. Sotheby’s last Tuesday. 
A contributor, after poiuting out that ‘‘ Boz” did not include 
« Book Auction in his Sketches, although the subject must have 
proved congenial to him, has the boldness to attempt to give 
what might have been ‘ Boz’s”’ description of a typical after- 
noon at ‘* Sotheby’s.” 
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as the first object of our ctriosity was to learn whether an 
auction was then in Progress, we made proper inquiries, 
and were directed with great civility to the first floor. 

The apartment which we entered was a plain, oblo: 
room, at one end of which there was placed a desk whi 
was more like a pulpit than any’ desk we have ever seen. 
And perhaps, if the truth were told, many a sermon has 
been aad from an auctioneer’s rostrum (as it is pro- 
perly designated) which at least had the merit of not 
se Sie its hearers to sleep. Indeed, we have often 
thought what an interesting autobiography an auctioneers 
hammer could produce if it could only write down its own 
memories with half the emphasis that it squashes and 
annihilates other people’s. Z 

Close to the rostrum we noticed a little boxed-in desk, 
with tiny railings round it, at which there sat, or rather 
bustled, for he was never at rest for a a a very 
dapper clerk. We have never been able to understand 
why auctioneers’ clerks are always dapper; but so. it is, 
as you may discover for yourself if you have an atom of 
observation. As the minutes went on the room filled 
more and more, until it was full of black-coated gentlemen 
pushing among each other with pencils in their hands and 

neils projecting from their lips, and catalogues in their 
ool and catalogues under their arms; so that just at 
first the catalogues and the pencils and the pencils and 
the catalogues made them all look exactly alike, which of 
course they were not. Suddenly we were aware that the 
auctioneer had taken possession of his rostrum. That is 
another peculiarity which we have noticed all our life at 
auctions. You are suddenly aware that the auctioneer is 
in the rostrum. Whence he comes, or how he comes, or in 
what manner he edges his way—no easy task, we do assure 
you, on a day like this—through the crowd of booksellers 
and connoisseurs we have never been able to discover with 
any satisfactory degree of exactitude. 

But, while we were —- the bidding had com- 
menced. If you imagine that there was a great deal of 
shouting, and disputation, and chinking of sovereigns and 
half-sovereigns, you are entirely and absolutely mistaken. 
Anything so decorous and so exceeding quick and soft as 
the bidding you never saw, or anything so gentle and alert 
as the auctioneer, who always spoke without excitement, 
even when he was running a medisval Who's Who up to 
£400. “ Thirty pounds,’ he would say, and someone 
would say “Ten,” meaning £30 10s. We were much 
amused by observing one little pale-faced man with a very 
large forehead and a painfully restricted moustache, who 
wore a black cravat. This little man said ‘‘ Ten,” ‘‘Ten,” 
“Ten,” “ Ten,” like a bird, without so much as a wink, or 
even looking at the auctioneer; in fact, a careful scrutiny 
of his countenance had convinced us that he was a poor, 
weak fellow, when suddenly there ensued a long silence— 
‘“‘ Well?” said the auctioneer, ‘‘ Well?” and he wiped his 
spectacles to gain time—all auctioneers wipe their spec- 
tacles in their clients’ interest, except when they don’t 
happen to wear spectacles, and then they drop their pens 
on the floor and say ‘‘Oh dear!”—but no higher bid 
came, and when the hammer fell with a tap that would not 
have crushed a reasonably robust moth the man in the 
black cravat just said ‘‘ Smithers,” and smiled faintly at a 
bucolic young man who wore a straw hat with a guard, 
being afraid of a little “‘ breeze” arising between two rival 
booksellers, or so we were forced to conjecture. 

If time permitted, and if we could support this amazing 
style of writing, which most willingly we admit is the 
Giant's robe enfolding a literary Tom Thumb, we should 
select as our next portrait a very dear old gentleman of 
whose proximity to ourselves we had long been aware 
when he suddenly turned to us, and with a very puzzled 
and yet amiable expression inquired: ‘‘ Pardon my in- 
trusion, but have they finished selling the co1ss?”? It was in 
cur mind to answer that so far as our own unassisted 
observaticn went they had not yet finished raking them in; 
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but our respect for age, and our~instant perception of the 
old gentleman’s amusing error—for he held-in his hand a 
catalogue which had as much connexion with medieval 
books as a quart pot has with Burgundy—led us to inform 
him that the sale of coins was probably being at that 
moment conducted on the next*floor: A few moments 
later, happening to look toward the entrance, we caught 
sight of a pair of very clean white spats vanishing upward 
in the gloom of the stair-case. The incident sobered us, 
and something—we know not what—prompted us to put 
on our hat and ‘depart. We fell into a train of reflection 
as we walked homewards upon the curious contradictions 
_ of life in this great metropolis ; for here, in one building, 
were men who anxiously contended for the privilege of 
paying the coins of this age for the books of another, while 
others desired to obtain the coins of a period still more 
antique. Continuing our reflections, we soon alighted on 
the thought that these men were bidding for possessions 
which to the generality of mankind are for-bidden. 








Things Seen. 


The Pariah. 


Tne chestnut-trees were in full bloom, and something— 
it was not the chestnuts—took me to Hampton Court. 
Next to me on the top of the omnibus sat an old man. 
The conductor was taking the fares, and uttering the usual 
commonplaces of the district. Bushey Park was looking 
“just right,” I gathered. Of all my fellow-passengers, 
my neighbour was the only one who appe unappre- 
ciative. Each fresh remark—fresh only, it must be under- 
stood, to that load of passengers— made his sad look 
sadder. I felt that our sympathies were in common. 

‘You have not come to see the chestnuts ?” I ventured. 

“No,” he answered wearily; “ and you?” 

‘‘Chestnut-trees, particularly avenues of them, do not 
appeal to me,” I said. 

e looked at me with something of distrust at first, but 

seeing that I was in earnest, his face brightened a little. 

“You can’t think what it is to meet in this place at 
this time of year some one who is indifferent about chest- 
nuts,” he said. ‘‘Most of the people here think me 
eccentric. A few regard me in the light of a social out- 
cast. ‘There goes the man who does not like the chest- 
nuts,’ I hear them say. I can’t help it though,” he 
continued, gaining confidence. ‘I have lived among oaks 
—oaks that grow as nature planted them—and my years 
refuse to be reconciled to these long files of trees drawn 
up for all the world like some giant’s army fighting for 
conventionality. And, do you know ?” he whispered, laying 
his hand on my arm as he spoke, ‘‘ I have a private notion 
that nature is all the time laughing at them. They are 
the overgrown babies of the tree world—these chestnut- 
trees, with their pointing blossoms. Flowers belong to 
little trees, in the same way that lace collars and curls 
belong to little children. Don’t you think it is so?” 

All around me rose a chorus of admiration from the 
sightseers as the omnibus entered Bushey Park. 


Accident. 


I marpty knew the familiar shop, for the window on 
either side was wrecked—that is the word—wrecked. 
The plate-glass was gone, save for jagged edges, that 
stuck out threateningly from the framework. Three police- 
men and a gaping crowd stood about the doorway, and 
against the curb rested what in the morning had been a 
hansom cab. The points of the shafts rested on the ground. 
The horse—there was no horse. But the routine of life 
must go on, spite of accidents, so I entered, and walked 
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up the stairs to have my hair trimmed. For once, once 
only, in my life, I was willing that the barber should talk 
tome. “I was stropping my razor,” he began, ‘ when I 
heard the shouting, and there was the cab coming like 
mad down Chancery-lane. There was no cabman on the 
box, but a gentleman was inside, pale, but sitting tight. 
The horse was spread out like a windmill, and going like 
—like the wind. The wheel of the cab caught a cyclist 
and—and he went off his saddle like an arrow. My God! 
I never want to see another such sight; and there was 
the horse rushing straight for our door downstairs. Then 
came the crash ; never heard such a thunder in all my life. 
The whole building shook. We all ran downstairs, some 
of the gentlemen with their chins all over lather. What did 
I see? I saw the horse, head and neck in the shop, and 
the cab sitting in the windows.” ‘And what did the horse 
do?” “Do? What didn’t he do. There was enough 
hairwash and tooth-powder on the floor to supply a 
regiment.” ‘‘What then?” ‘Well, we got him out of 
the shop. The gentleman inside was one of our customers. 
He just walked up the stairs. ‘Some cabs are quicker 
than others,’ he said.” ‘‘And the cyclist?” ‘ Not hurt 
a bit. Nobody was hurt but the horse. They took him 
away. It was poor old Holocauste over again.” A pause. 
“Yes,” he said meditatively, ‘‘a barber’s life has its 
excitements.” ‘‘True,” I replied, “true. Sometimes you 
cut a gentleman’s chin.” 


Paris Letter. 


(From our French Correspondent.) 


For those who know little or nothing about the Royal 
house of Sweden, M. Christian Schefer’s book on Berna- 
dotte, lately published, will prove instructive and agreeable 
reading. Bernadotte he shows as a wise if not a great 
king, with a keen sense of duty and honestly attached to 
the country he adopted. We would admire him more if, 
when the moment came to change his religion and acknow- 
ledge that of his future subjects, he had made the change 
with something of Henry IV.’s genial cynicism. Paris 
vaut bien une messe is a frank and delightful way of yielding 
to circumstances. But Bernadotte, who knew as much 
about Lutheranism as he did about Buddhism, makes a 
solemn and hypocritical statement of sentiments he never 
possessed, to the delight of his easily gulled, solemn 
subjects. He informs the archbishop that, having had 
occasion to know some German Protestant ministers, in 
talking with them he has discovered that the Confession of 
Augsburg truly contains the word of God and the doc- 
trine of Christ. Further researches strengthened him in 
the opinion that this is the true profession. And so, by 
persuasion and conviction, he publicly declares himself a 
follower of the Lutheran creed, to which at heart he had 
long been attached. There was not a word of truth in this 
statement; but as Bernadotte was a Gascon, doubtless 
before he came to the end of his harangue he believed 
it all. 

Writing of his military career under Napoleon, M. 
Schefer says : 

This man, who had always lived almost exclusively as a 
soldier, who had taken part in numerous campaigns and 
who distinguished himself on many an occasion, who was, 
by the admission of all, if not a superior general, a very 
able one, and whose bravery in every case was beyond 
doubt, this man—singular fact—had not, properly speaking, 
the military spirit. To be resigned to form but a part of a 
whole, to see only the general interest in making abstrac- 
tion of his own individuality, to execute with intelligence 
and exactitude received instructions without wanting to 
substitute his own conceptions and without allowing him- 
self to be influenced by considerations foreign to the 
service, these were all so many things he was radically 
incapable of. 
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His character had all the surprise and complexity of the 
Gascon temperament. General Marbot insists on his 
“ nonchalance,” and he was indeed extraordinarily in- 
dolent, loving to lie in bed until noon, and taking several 
hours to dress. Nobody could be more energetic than he 
when an effort was needed. We see him, under the spur 
of circumstances, ready to rise at four of a morning and 
stay till late at night in his cabinet, when minister, but 
the moment circumstances cease to have an imperious 
claim upon him, he returns to his indolent habits. As M. 
Schefer points out, he is habitually more restive than 
active. His temper is unquiet, suspicious ; his angers are 
frequent and formidable in explosion. His wife, Queen 
Désirée, accustomed to these tempests, used to say: 
“He talks of killing everybody, and. he would not harm 
a fly.’ The man was essentially, in all his moods, 
an actor. He was always on the scene, acting within 
an hour several parts. Without transition he could 
rush from fury to tenderness, drop from inflated eloquence 
into everyday familiarity; now indomitable, then crushed 
by a deception, a disappointment; now free and easy, 
then posing as the hero on a pedestal, generous and 
avaricious, hardened and sensitive, but always relatively 
sincere in all these various moods and attitudes, duping 
himself more readily than others, and ever the victim 
of a passion for applause. In spite of the theatrical 
emphasis of his moods, and a great deal of tall talk 
in his eternal harangues, he was never anything but 
a very mild Liberal without any precise notion of the 
meaning of Liberalism. ‘The words and sonorous 
hrases, which were the fashion of the hour,” writes M. 
hefer, ‘‘no doubt fascinated him, and his ‘hatred of 
tyrants’ his ‘devotion to the country,’ and his ‘love of 
liberty,’ must have been all the more sincere and lively in 
that he never felt any need to fathom their just signi- 
ficance, and his instinct made him always able to con- 
ciliate them with what he regarded as his interests.” 

What astonishes us the most in this life of a republican 
soldier of France transformed suddenly into a royal prince 
of a land so different from his own, is the man’s perfect 
adaptability to circumstances so unexpected and so strange. 
Before his arrival, the Court of Sweden shuddered in anti- 
cipation of a coarse, ill-dressed, and swearing corporal. 
A marshal of Bonaparte, who had lived exclusively in 
camp and upon the highways of devastated Europe, must 
naturally, they thought, prove a kind of brute. Berna- 
dotte arrived, a complete gentleman, perfumed, arrayed in 
fine linen, with boots so dainty and coquettish that the 
good people of Sweden stared, with manners and habits so 
fastidious and gallant and graceful that the queen, re- 
assured, exclaimed: ‘Why, he is a perfect prince!” 
And so he was. Had he been born on a throne he could 
not have played the part of prince-royal more bravely, 
with a more seductive and picturesque show. He was so 
eminently elegant that even in later years, when he grew 
lazier and his days of vanity were over, he managed to 
give an air of majesty to his dressing-gown, which he 
wore till five o’clock of an afternoon. He could even 
inspire respect in receiving ministers in bed with his knees 
drawn up to his chin, while in that attitude he wrote or 
signed papers. The verdict of his subjects was that he 
was every inch a king. 

M. Schefer tells the tale of his relations with Napoleon, 
but wisely refrains from making any futile apologies. 
This much, however, may be said for his disloyalty to his 
former chief: he had learnt his lesson in the school of the 
most heartless and unscrupulous of masters. If Napoleon 
had no faith in Bernadotte, Bernadotte had reason to feel 
far less in him; and in a fight for a throne, oddly enough 
it was the lesser man who won. 


H. L. 
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Memoirs of the Moment. 


In the event of a war with the Boers—a war which the 
party wire-pullers report as likely to be generally popular 
in the country—General Sir Evelyn Wood would be 

in command of the English forces. It is no secret that he 
has always thought his turn would come to pay off the old 
score which the Government at home withheld his hand 
from wiping out after the death of Colley at Majuba. It 
is a coincidence which places the biographer of Colley, 
General Sir W. Butler, in command at the Cape in these 
troublous times—a coincidence, or else a careful design. 
To him would fall the nd part in any war we might 
wage against the men he generously appreciated in 
his biography of the entrenched General whom, in their 
own vocabulary, ‘the Lord delivered into their hands.” 


Tue reception of ‘Lucas Malet’’ into the Roman 
Catholic Church is only another instance of the working 
out of the laws of reaction. Charles Kingsley hated 
Popery with all his heart. It was his congenial task 
to show up the religion of his characters—the manliness 
of the Protestant, the cowardice of the Catholic. The 
verse of an English ballad that most commended itself to 
his sentiments was that which declared of Queen Mary’s 
marriage : 

_ won.et Spain—him 

s a Paynim, 

A follower of Mahound ; 

And pity it were 

If lady fair 

Should marry a Popish hound. 
Mrs. Harrison in becoming a Catholic modifies her father’s 
extremes, and tones down his extravagances. His 
creations in real life correct the extravagances of his 
creations in fiction; and that is, perhaps, as he would 
wish it. Old age, such as were now his had he lived, 
softens asperities in minds that are still generously re- 
ceptive. en Cardinal Newman, the least forgiving of 

adversaries, so far softened towards his old foe Kingsley 

as to suppress in his Ayologia the most rhetorical passages 
of his scorn. ‘‘ Away with you, Mr. Kingsley, and fly 
into space!” That sentiment he deleted before he died. 


Tue Hon. Charles Fitzpatrick, the Solicitor-General of 
Canada, will reach London in a few days. The astutest 
lawyer in the Dominion, and a man, ides, of large 
sympathies, he is particularly fitted to deal with the vexed 

uestion of the copyright laws relating to England and 

anada. It is understood that Mr. Fitzpatrick brings 
over in his pocket a draft of the measure which will be 
brought before the Dominion Parliament in a few weeks, 
and which has for its double design the fostering of the 
printing and publishing trades in Canada (long sacrificed to 
American push) and the advantage of English authors, 
with whom Mr. Fitzpatrick intends to exchange views 
during his coming visit. 


Tue Venezuela Boundary Commission is likely to 
remain in session in Paris for some weeks, perhaps for 
some months. Elaborate as are the details to be discussed, 
the Commission enters on its labours with the best of 
hopes that a final settlement of the moot points and lines 
may be made. Lord Salisbury, it will be remembered, at 
first utterly refused to consider the English claims as open 
to arbitration. He talked of the Schomberg line as if it 
were a definite and easily to be ascertained boundary, by 
opposing which America would hurl herself against the 
might of England. A little investigation moderated that 
attitude, and the Commissioners meet each other with a 
very different front. They recognise that it cannot be easy 
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hundred years ago, without the aid of recording charts 
or surveys. Happily the English Commissioner, Lord 
Russell of Killowen, will bring, first of all, common sense 
to the consideration of a problem which mere national 
dogmatism could never solve. Moreover, a happy accident 
has placed in Lord Russell’s hands a certain amount of 
technical evidence from a quarter the most unexpected, 
—the Jesuits. That Society, of which a brother 
of Lord Russell’s is a member, had its missions in 
Venezuela in ancient days; and in the home-letters of the 
missionaries are to be found allusions which, after the 
lapse of hundreds of years, serve to ‘‘ place” a town here, 
or a river there, within the limits of this jurisdiction or 
that. Little did these sons of Ignatius Loyola imagine that 
the England from which they were then exiles would one 
day by their means be able to establish its remote borders 
in security and peace. 





Tae season at Boulogne began this week in sunshine, 
with the opening of the Casino and the drawing down of 
an army of bathing-machines to the sea-line. In some 
ways the most French of all towns—in the familiar costumes 
of the fisherwoman, for example — Boulogne keeps its 
integrity against the marks made upon it of necessity 
by its proximity to England. It is true that “Old 
England,” “The George,” and even “The Jubilee 
Restaurant” are among the signs which distress the eye 
of the tourist, but quite infrequently ; and of real interest 
is the mixture of English with French in the patois of the 
fisher people—a marriage of dialects dating back to days 
when Boulogne was colonised by the English. A more 
modern association between the two countries is suggested 
by the statue of Jenner which faces England from the 
coast at Boulogne, and which France erected in grateful 
remembrance of the inventor of vaccination. ard by 
you stumble over a pile of Dickens’s reminiscences. In 
that little habitation he stayed one summer, and there is 
the dressing-room in which he finished Bleak House. The 
neighbours thought him every inch a Frenchman until he 
opened his mouth. At the unaltered Hotel des Bains 
Thackeray was a guest, as readers of the Yellowplush 
Papers may easily remember. 


Tue house at Boulogne in which Dickens wrote Little 
Dorrit has been pulled down. It had, he thought, the 
most delightful of all the gardens attached to any house 
he had inhabited on the Continent. These grounds still 
remain, and little English, as well as French, children are 
playing in them to-day—the pupils of the nuns known as 
Ladies of Nazareth, who have built their chapel on the 
site of the house in which the children’s author lived and 
wrote. Another memory, close at hand, is recalled by the 
reader of a recent popular biography. On these ramparts 
Sir Richard Burton first met Miss Arundell, the ruddy 
gold of whose hair owed nothing in those days to artifice. 
Here was their first love-making done, and you suspect 
this stone and that as being the guilty one on which the 
girl chalked the message of her mother’s stubborn dis- 
approval. Are there any Ey BC ta mothers remaining ? 
One would not think so in looking at the young girls 
on the ramparts on a sunty afternoon in June — the 
ramparts which, through all other mutations at Boulogne, 
have remained true to the old legend of love-making. 








A Fable. 


In a certain inn yard dwelt fowls and ducks, kept thus 
near at hand that the hostess might in a moment dash 
upon one and bear it to the fire. Among them was a 
white duck of some age, called Top-Knot from a little 
tuft of feathers on her head. Of this crest she was 
insufferably vain, and she would pose and prink and 
put on a thousand airs whenever she thought herself 
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observed, and boast of her youth and charms until she 
became almost unendurable to the other birds, particularly 
as she was never seized upon by the hostess. ‘‘ You!” 
they would say, “‘you! Why, you’re the oldest duck in 
the country. That’s why you’re never cooked.” But 
Top-Knot took no notice, except to smirk the more, and 
suggest that her beauty was indispensable to the yard. 
One day, with a great beating of hoofs on the cobbles, 
a carriage drew up and a grand stranger alighted. The 
host and hostess stood at the door and bowed to him by 
turns, and all the stablemen and wenches came out to 
help. ‘‘ And what will your excellency have to eat?” the 
hostess asked him. ‘ Duckling,” suid the great man, 
peering round the yard through his glasses, ‘‘ duckling. 
A plump, tender duckling.” At this moment Top-Knot 
strutted across the stones. ‘‘That one,” said the stranger, 
pointing to her with his gold-headed cane. ‘‘ With green 
peas.” And he passed into the inn rubbing his hands, 
Top-Knot died happy. © 





Correspondence. 


‘¢The Wine of Nature.”’ 


Sm,—May I be allowed to add two more moods in 
which the “‘ Wine of Nature ” is delightfully present ? 

The editor, merchant, banker, and man of sensibility 
has torn himself from the strenuous routine of his daily 
life. Newspapers and politics, stock exchange quotations 
and commercial intelligence, the hasty breakfast, the silk- 
hatted rush for the morning train were left far behind 
when the express headed for the woods, the downs, and 
the sea. He has slept well between the white, lavendered 
sheets, and now the glorious challenge of the cock and 
the blackbird’s fluting mingle with the sun streaming in 
through his window, mingle in the fresh, delicious wine 
of early fragrant morn. He does not rise, but half in 
dream he hears the golden voices, the glamour of sleep 
still over him; soft and pleasant it is to lie there; all is 
green and sweet outside: this he knows because of the 
carolling he half hears and the murmurs he is faintly 
conscious of. He will not break the spell; he will not 
cross the threshold yet a little while. the immortal 
and moral Watts says : 


A little more sleep and a little more slumber. 


He is content to be a—well, whatever the world may 
choose to call him. 

The second of these moods comes after the fragrant 
coffee and foamy cream have been dispatched. He has 
no programme, all the roads are his, all the mystery of 
the woods, the perpetual voices of the sea, the fragrant 
hedgesides. He is free, gloriously free; and turning to 
his companion, how can he better express this sense of 
delight than by repeating Swinburne’s ‘ Love at Sea”: 


We are in love’s land to-day ; 
Where shall we go ? 

Love, shall we start or stay, 
Or sail or row ? 

There’s many a wind and way, 

And never a May but May; 

We are in love’s land to-day ; 
Where shall we go ? 


Is there not the very ‘‘ Wine of Nature ”’ in this ? 

I might add a third mood ; but I will refer your readers 
to the late Roden Noel’s poem, ‘‘ Early April,” a poem 
full of white light.—I am, &c., 

Marruew Hunt. 


Berkeley Cottage, Downshire Hill, 
Hampstead : June 9, 1899. 
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The Isaac Walton Inn. 


Srr,—In your current issue Dean Hole recommends 
writers in want of a rest to go to the Isaac Walton Inn 
at Dovedale. Those who intend to take Mr. Dean’s advice 
had better hurry up, for this classic inn (the best, too, as 
inns go, in the country) is to be turned into a mere private 
residence for the agent of the Right Hon. R. W. Hanbury, 
of Ham Hall, whose property it is. So the story runs in 
these parts. 

It is rather an indignity, after having served with much 
generous fare many a generation of inoffensive anglers, to 
be thus converted to the mundane uses of domesticity ! 
Private ownership in monuments of historic, literary, and 
artistic interest is not altogether a desirable institution. 
The disappearance as an inn of the old ‘Izaak Walton” 
will be a great blow to tired brainy men who have 
resorted thitherward; but what will be the effect upon 
piscators ? 

The May-fly is out on the Dove, Mr. Editor, and the 
greit fat trout are rising !—I am, &c., 

Leek, Staffordshire : 

June 11, 1899. 


Kineton ParkEs. 


Homer Nodded, Too. 


Srr,—I notice, in your issue of June 3, that Mr. 
Algernon Ashton has suggested that a tablet should be 
affixed to No. 17, Elm Tree-road, St. John’s Wood, ‘‘ the 
house wherein the poet {Thomas Hood] died.” Hood did 
not, however, die in Elm Tree-road, but at Devonshire 
Lodge, Finchley-road, a house which was pulled down 
some years ago.—I am, &e. W. F. Prrpeavux. 

Garrick Club, W.C.: June 5. 





Horace Smith and J. G. Lockhart. 


Srr,—In Longman’s Magazine for June, Mr. Andrew 
Lang has replied at some length to my observations 
concerning his remarks in his Life and Letters of J. G. 
Lockhart wpon Horace Smith’s connexion with the fatal 
Scott-Christie duel of 1821. 

My view of what appears to be a complex affair is as 
follows: Mr. Lang had to make clear Lockhart’s part in 
the literary squabble that led to the duel, and also to 
explain why he did not “ take the field,” there being, as 
Mr. Lang remarks, a tradition that Lockhart should have 
“come forward,” and not have allowed his friend Christie 
to bear the brunt of the fray. In justice to Lockhart, 
however, it may be stated that there was a sufficient 
reason why he should not risk his life at that particular 
period, his wife’s confinement being imminent; conse- 
quently, no imputation rests upon his courage. 

Mr. Lang, in his natural desire to transfer all blame for 
the supposed “ shufflings”’ which characterised the nego- 
tiations preceding the duel to other shoulders than those 
of Lockhart and his friends, found a scapegoat in the 
person of Horace Smith, who, according to Lockhart’s 
biographer, ‘‘cuts a poor figure” in the affair. Accord- 
ingly, what Mr. Lang honestly believed to be a grave 
inconsistency between a statement made by Horace Smith 
in 1821 and another made by him twenty-six years later 
was brought prominently forward, in order to still further 
exonerate Lockhart. But I contend that no such incon- 
sistency existed. 

Scott led the public to believe, by means of circulars, 
&c., that Horace Smith had promised to act as his second 
in a possible duel with Lockhart. As a matter of fact, 
Scott had not obtained any such promise. All that Horace 
Smith undertook was to act as a “ mediator,” and 
this is confirmed by Cyrus Redding, a well-known writer 
and friend of Horace Smith, who, in his Fifty Years’ 
Recollections (1858), says: ‘“‘ Horace Smith was named by 
Scott as an umpire in the affair, but he withdrew from it 
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when he found the quarrel tended to a personal encounter 
of which he disapproved.” : 

Yet in the face of this, and of Horace Smith’s explicit 
statement in his Recollections (1847), Mr. Lang still appears 
to believe that Horace Smith did consent to act as a 
second. Moreover, Mr. Lang brings the following grave 
accusation against Horace Smith, a man of unimpeachable 
veracity and honour. He says: 


The Mr. Smith of 1821 [in his letter to Scott] was 
inducing the public to believe that ‘‘ satisfaction” [which 
Mr. Lang, in Longman’s, interprets as ‘‘acting as a 
second”’] would be given if a condition were fulfilled 
which he knew would not be fulfilled. The Mr. Smith of 
1847 [in his Recollections] tells us that he never would have 
be-n a party to any such transaction [acting as a second 
in « hostile meeting] in any circumstances, and that Mr. 
Scott knew it. 


Horace Smith’s letter of 1821 stated that he was 
authorised by Scott to give Lockhart ‘“‘ satisfaction” if the 
latter would make the avowal required by Scott (¢.¢., in 
connexion with Lockhart’s supposed management of Black- 
wood'’s Magazine). 

In his Recollections, Horace Smith again makes use 
of the term ‘‘satisfaction.”” He says that he told Scott, 
in 1821: ‘Your charges [against Lockhart] are either 
false or true. If the former, you must instantly give the 
satisfaction required, by publicly retracting all that you 
have erroneously asserted, and by making a full, frank, 
unequivocal apology.” 

Has not Mr. Lang put a wrong construction upon the 
word “satisfaction” as used by Horace Smith, who 
obviously employed it in the sense of “ atonement” or 
“‘ amends,” and not to indicate his willingness to act as a 
second in a duel! 

Nothing, to my mind, can be more consistent than the 
two statements of Hcrace Smith ; and his conduct through- 
out the miserable transaction was marked by the greatest 
common sense and humanity. 

On the other hand, one cannot help noticing that Lock- 
hart’s carelessness in omitting to forward to Scott the 
all-essential portion of an explanation, which, if received 
by him, might, as Mr. Lang admits, have prevented a 
duel, was most reprehensible ; while poor Scott’s conduct 
in quoting Horace Smith as his second, without authority, 
was decidedly culpable. 

If anyone ‘‘ cuts a poor figure” in the affair, it is not 
the author of Rejected Addresses. 

Mr. Lang apologetically says in Zongman’s: ‘I was 
obliged to tell all the truth I knew about the matter which 
tradition had perverted.”” And in my recent Life of James 
and Horace Smith it became my duty, as their great- 
nephew, to defend Horace Smith from what I considered 
undeserved and groundless censure.—I am, &c., 

Fulham : June 12, 1899. Arrour H. Bravan. 








Our Literary Competitions, 
Result of Competition No. 36. 


To ask for a list of the five most underrated living authors is 
easier than to decide upon the best list that is sent. Upon the 
whole, however, we think that Mi. 8. K. Ratcliffe, The Clapham 
School, High-street, Clapham, 8.W., should have the prize, although 
we do not admit participation in his*opinion. His five are us 
follow : 

Aubrey de Vere. 

Michael Field. 

Robert Bridges. 

W. Hale White (“ Mark Rutherford”). 
A. E. Housman. 


Other contributors have included authors who are not precisely 
underrated, but are not highly rated by a sufficient number of 
readers—a different thing. Mr. Meredith and Mr. Swinburne, for 
example, whom some lists include, are not underrated, but are 
merely unpopular. Other names which are mentioned more than 
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Mrs: Clifford, Mrs, Woods, “ Lucas Malet,” 
Mr. pmine. Mr. Henley, Mr. Samuel Butler, Mr. Baring Gould, 
Mr. Francis Thompson, Mr. Henry H. James, Mr. Alfred Austin’ 
Mr. J. H. Pearce, and Mr. F 
or two of these might, with advantage, take the place of names 
in the prize list, but the list, as a whole, is the best. 

Replies received from: A. H. M., Eccles; J. P. E., London; 


once are Mes, Meynell 


- 


W. H. Myers. It is possible that one 


C. E. H., Richmond ; M. H. L., Sheffield ; T. J., Lincoln ; G. A. F,, 
igen A P , Manchester B. B.. Birmingh am ; W. E. T, Bristol ; 
Ww. B., Cheltenham ; F. F., Leicester; R. M. H., Eastbourne : 
Ww. r T., Caterham ; R. H., Aston Manor ; L, C. J., Edinburgh ; 
M. C., London; G. W. C., Woking; H. J., London; M. J. R.. 
Dublin; “Ivy " Leaves,” Liverpool; H. J. B., London ; A. C., 
Stirling ; T. C, Buxted; J. M. H., Plymouth; A. E. T., London ; 
R, A.S » London ; F, B., London. 


ee 


Competition No. 37. 


During the week a statue of Charles Darwin has been unveiled 
at Oxford. We offer a prize of a guinea to the author of the best 
inscription suitable to have been placed on its pedestal. The 
competitors, in attempting the task, should remember that the 
lapidary style, as it is called by the Spectator, which is just now 
conducting an excellent correspondence on mural inscriptions, has 
certain important characteristics, We limit the inscription to forty 
—_ in which Darwin’s character and achievement must be set 

0 
RULES, 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The AcapEmy, 43, 
Chaucery-lane, W.C.,”" must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, June 20, Each answer must be avoompanied by the 
coupon to be found in the first column of p. 645 or it can- 
not enter bg competition. We wish to impress on competitors 
that the task of examining replies is much fagilitated when one side 
only of the paper is written upon. It is also important that names 
and addresses should always be given: we cannot consider anony- 
mous answers. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; 
otherwise the first only will be considered. 


Books Received. 
Week ending Thursday, June 15. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL, 


Girdlestone (R. B.), The Student’s SOE - ee & » Rpettowacts’ 
Fiske (J.), Through Nature to Gd ..,......sc0.ccseeceeseseeeeeeeeee .. (Macmillan) 
Hiller (H. C.), Heresies .. .. (Richards) 5/0 


Innes (A. T. ), The Trial of Jesus Christ: « Legal “Monograph. 


(T. & T. Clark) 2/6 
Clarke (W. N.), What Shall We Think of Christianity? ......(T. & T. Clark) 2/6 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 


Hunt (W.), Essays.cc.....c.cc.ececcceseeeeees dena acacalecbenbiedians sit ae ee (Hatchards) 
Vealls (M. A.), Music Fancies ssvveptuatensinsoeie «.(Constable) 65/0 
Woodberry (G. E.), Heart of Mar ..’ (Macmillan) 6/0 
Given (W.), A Further , Study of the “Othello: Have ‘We Misunderstood 





SII I CB a 5. <ciresueicns suiniosensachenbanneetansscabtanesien (Kegan Paul) 
Hartmann (S.), Buddha ................c..0.- cee (Author’s Edition, New York» 
Wiener (L.), History of Yiddish Literature ...... ..........6. 5 « (Nimmo) net 9/0 


Saintsbury (G.), Modern —_— — a Arnold. ‘Biackwood) 2/6 


Frazer (E.), Setby ... ........ eo e, Sons & Damelson) 
Pratt (T,), Persephone in Sata RINR Nir dee (Kegan Paul) 
Johnson (J.), Testimony of Shakespeare’ 's Sonnets ......... (Putnam’s Sons) 5/0 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Hopkins (T.), An Idler in Old France .......0.........0:s00000++ Hurst - po 6/0 
Ewart (K. D.), ** Foreign Statesmen” Series: Cosimo de’ Med 


Lubbock (A.), Memoriea of Eton and Etonians ... 
Parkman (F.:, Montcalm and Wolfe. Two vole. 
Harris (J. H. y Robert Kaikes : a Man and His Work . 
Bateson (M.), Records of the Borough of ee 
Horne (Hon. J. A.), Lady Louisa Stuart .. 
Stillman «W. J.), Francesco Crispi .. ... 2.000.000 cscs 
Starr (F.), Life and Remains of the Rev. R. H. Quick 
(Cambridge University Press) 
Skrine (F. H.) and Ross (E. D.), The Heart of Asia........ .(Metbuen) 10/6 
Yarna'l (E.), Wordsworth and the Ooleridges (Macmillan) net 10/0 
4, C. H., Reminiscences of a Professional Politician (New Century Press) 2/0 
( ‘badwick (J. W.), A Life for Liberty (Putnam’s Sons) 6/0 
Beers (H. A.), A History of English Monasticism in the Eighteenth 
Centu (Kegan Paul) 
Kirke (H), Extracts from the Diary of the Rev. James Clegg... (Sampson Low) 
Robinsoa (Hon, Sir J.:, The Colones and the ¢ entury......(Macmillan), net 3/0 


(Mac millan) 2/6 







..(Douglas) 7/6 
: (Richards) 7/6 














Leyland (J.), Navy Records — y: Dispatches and Letters Relating to 
the Blockade of Brest. Vol. L.....cec.sscsssceseseesceecesseecees ees, Rec.. Soc.) 
Atterbury (A. P.), Islam in Africa ....,.10. .ccsccssccccessceeseees tnam’s Sons) 5.0 


(Pu 
Life and Letters uf Str Joseph Prestwick. Written by his ye ood) 
kw 21 0 
Alfred the Great, By Various Writers, Edited by Alfred Bowker (Black) 6/0 
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TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Guide Books to Cromer, “ype &ce.: Teignmouth, North Wales, 
Inverness, Eastbourne, Ward & Lock) each 10 
Planchut (E.), China and the ‘Ghinese. “Translated by Mrs. Arthur Beli 
(Horst & Blackett) 2/6 
Carnie (T. W.), In Quaint East Anglia ............ . (Greeniny ) 
Ransome (S8.), "Japan in Transition ...... (Harper & Bros.) 16/0 
Gorst (H. E.), The [mperiai Interest Library : Ohina......60 (Sands & Co.) 60 






SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Mitchell (Mrs. C.), International Scientific Series: Evolution by Atropby. 


From the French....... sevenntti ncbgabhatmeckeps cdisatcinbccabinmeend ++...(Kegan Pau}) 5/0 
ART. 
Royal Academy Pictures ....00....6+..0ece--seeeeee nese’ tis <gumabenbie’ (Cassell & Co.) 
EDUCATIONAL, 
Auden (H. W.), Higher Greek Prose...........+..0--cessssgusanieeeesen (Blackwood) 2/6 
Higham (J.), * Sir Walter Scott Continuous Readers ’’ : Ivanhoe 
(Black) net 1/0 

Allcroft (A. H.), Cesar: Gallic War, Book IV. ..+...(Olive) 
Proper (B.), Le Trésor de Monte-Cristo .. ‘ ...(Blackie) 


Gwynn (S8.), ‘the Odes of Horace. Book il. 
Sidgwick :A.), @neid of Vergil. Book If. (C ‘ambridge University. Press) 
Keene (C. H.), Orations of Cicero against Catilme ........ Blackie) 2/6 
Smith (D. N. ); Warwick Shakespeare: King ee the e Kighth.. “(Blackie) 1/6 
Gould (F, J.), Children’s Book of Moral a. canbe atts & Uo.) 
Marcbant (E. C.), A Greek Antuology .. abs nsenedqueseaie (Methuen) 3/6 
Beckwith (E. G. A.), Satura Grrammatica ..........cc-cecosse seveseve a Bell & Sons) 
Paterson (W.), M. ‘T'vlli Ciceronis P:0 A. Ciuentio Oratio.. .(Macmillan) 3/6 
Dutton (8. T.), Social Phases of Educatioa in the School and Home 
(Macmillan) 5/0 

Lloyd (R. J.), Norvhern English: Phonetics, Grammar, Texts 

(Druck & Verlag, Leipzig) 
Hatfield (J. T.), Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea .................. (Macmillan) 3/6 
A Handbook of Translation from Latin. Part IL... (Stanford) 2/0 


..(Blackie) 1/6 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Annpual Report of the Board of Regen’s of the Smithsonian Institution to 

July, 1897............++: (Governmeut Printing Ottice, Wasbington, U.8.A.) 

Henry (w. E.), Early Work in Photography . ..(Dawbarn & Ward) 
Perry (J.), ‘'oe Steam Engine, and Gas ‘and Oil Engines (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Bosanquet (8.), Tbe Philosophical Theory of the State .. peoncemen > net 10/0 
Dixon \C.), Biri-Life in a Southern County ... pidepaitohal .(Scott.) 6/0 
Fried (A. H.), The Diary of a Condemne t Man .. (Heinemann) 2/6 
Newnham-Davis (Lieut.-Col.), Dinners and Diners... ..(Rwhards) 3/6 

Giants of the Game, Being Reminievences of the Stars of “Cricket 

Ward, Lock & Co.) 1/0 





Irvine (D.), A Wagnerian’s Midsummer ....... egritndhintwounel (Grevel & Co.) net 4/0 

Jaures (J.), Action Socialiste .............00...co-csssssssecssseneseserens (Bellair) 8fr. 50c. 

Hopwood (H. V.), Living Pictures . (Opt ian and Photographic — 
view 


Hilme-Beaman (A. G.), Pons Asinosum, or Bridge for Beginners (Methuen) 2/0 
Eaghteenth Annual Report of the United states Geological Survey, 1896-7 
(Government Printing Office, Washington) 


NEW EDITIONS. 





Ordish (T. F.), Early London Theatres ...... ...ccccccccc.sseeseeseeser-sseee oe (SHOCK) 

Moncrieff (A. R. H.), whera Shall We Go? ........ccceceeeeeeeee e0ee (Black) 3/6 
Moncrieff (A. R. H.), Gunde to Harrogate ..........00.0: cccceeerecceeeeeesseoee( Black) 1/0 
Shakespeare's Plays: Eversley HGition .0......6...c00... ceeeecessee-( Macmillan) 5/0 
Creighvon (M.), Queen III oy sc catia an ~ehaialahases wns eaveeanb (Longmans) 6/0 


Parr (Mrs.), Adam and Eve.. (Macmillan) 3/6 
De Morgan (A.), On the Study and Difficulties of Mathematics 
n Uourt gg eye | Co., Chicago) 
, Illustrated Manual of British Birds. Part 20, 
(Gurney & Jackson) 1/0 
Translated by 


rthur Symonds 
(Heinemann) 15 0 
Browne (W. A.), Merchants’ Handbook. Fifth aaem.. nshésbebes (stamford) 56/0 
Scott (Sir W.), The Fair Maid of — WO vectneces> .. (Dent) each 1/6 
Yonge (C. M.), Henrietta’s pment ESS SRS a eee (Macmillan) 3/6 
Nicolas Fouquet... cnigeménsedt wabtipeld 2s ibpand ‘(Simpkin Marshal!) 5/0 


*.* New Novels are i Sehamalilgel elsewhere. 


Saunders (H.) 


Maupassant (G. de) Boule de Suif. 


Announcements. 


Mr. Jonn LAvE announces for early publication a reprint of 
Robert Stephen Hawker’s poems. The volume will be edited by 
Mr. Alfred Wallis, and will contain a memoir and bibliography. 

Included also in the volume will be the Trelawney ballad, 

famous for the controversy respecting its authorship, which has 
lasted down to the present day, aud in which such literary 
giants as Sir Walter Scott and Lord Macaulay once took part. 


Lapy DILkg, who, it is well known, has for some years made 
a study of French art of the last century in all its branches, 
has in the press for publication in the autumn a volume 
entitled French Painters in the Eighteenth Century. It will be 
richly illustrated. 


Messrs. METHUEN have just published a work entitled 
The Heart of Asia, by Mr. F. H. Skrine and Prof. E. D. 
Ross. It is an account, historical, political, economical, and 
descriptive of Russian Central Asia. 
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An American Transport 





in the 


Crimean 


War. 





streets were blecked with snow. 


THE CRIMEAN WAR, 


127 


With 


what we had brought them, the garrison 


had a good supply of food, but scarcely 


enough fuel to cook it, and none whatever 


wherewith to keep themselves warm. 


I made inquiries for the Pasha in com- 


mand, and was directed to a house occu- 


pied by him. 


Through the interpreter I 


asked the guard in what room he was to 


be found, and he pointed out the door to 


me, 


On entering, I saw, literally, a pile 


of bodies, a dozen or more heaped up to- 


gether and all asleep. They were awak- 


ened by the noise we made, and as they 


uncoiled themselves, 


the Pasha was dis- 


covered at the bottom of the heap, where 


he had kept himself warm by having men 


instead of blankets piled over him. 


When he learned that a steamer had 


come to him with provisions, he soon got 


over 


By Capt. CODMAN. 


London : 


SIMPKIN, 


his resentment at having been so 


Price 3s. 6d. 


MARSHALL, HAMILTON & CO. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS TO “ THE ACADEMY.’ ont 


_ THE CHARTER of the CHURCH. 


The following have appeared, and the numbers containing them can still be obtained ; or 
Complete Sets may be had separately for 3s, 6d. :— 


BEN JONSON. 

JOHN KEATS. 

SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 
TOM HOOD. 

THOM \S GRAY. 
ROBEKT LOUIS 


STEVENSON. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
THOMAS VDE QUINCEY. 
LEIGH HUNT. 

LORD MACAULAY. 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

8S. T. COLERIDGE. 
CHARLES LAMB. 


MICHAEL DRAYTON. 
WALTER SAVAGE 


LANDOR. 


SAMUEL PEPYS. 
EDMUND WALLER. 
WILKIE COLLINS. 
JOHN MILTON. 
WILLIAM COWPER. 
CHARLES DARWIN. 
ALFRED, LORD 


TENNYSON. 


HENRY WADSWORTH 


LONGFELLOW. 


ANDREW MARVELL, 


ROBERT BROWNING. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 
PERCY BYSSHE 


SHELLEY. | 


CHARLES DICKENS. 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY. 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 
SIR RICHARD STEELE. 
ALEXANDER POPE. 
DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
FRANCIS BACON. 
HENRIK IBSEN. 
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Modern Literature, in Various Languages. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 
per annum, 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books 
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per annum, 
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and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
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GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 


The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in 
TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
SCIENCE, and FICTION. Also NEW and SUR- 
PLUS Oopies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS, 


30-84, NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lonpon ; 

And at Barton Arcade, Mawonesrsr. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
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| Edition, 2 vols., royal 8vo, price 21s.; to Members, 1 


Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LD. 
retary and ‘Librarian. 


Just published, crown n BVO, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE RELIGION OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Chiefly from the Writings of the late 
Mr, RICHARD SIMPSON, 


By Rev. H. SEBASTIAN BOWDEN, of the Oratory. 


“A very clear, candid, and conclusive bit of work.” 
Baron DE Boox-Worms in Punch. 


Burns & Oarzs, Ltd., 28, Orchard Street, London, W. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPABARD’S PUBLICATIONS 


Just Published. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
‘“*THINGS THAT ARE MADE.” Devo- 


tional Meditations in the Haunts of Nature. By 
Rev. A. J. BAMFORD, B.A., of Royton. 


Now Ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards 
1s. 6d., post free. 
Lee- 


tures on the Spiritual Principle of Nonconformity. 
By P. T, FORSYTH, M.A., D.D. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
price 1s, 6d., post free. 

THE CONDUCT of PUBLIC MEETINGS. 
By J. HUNT COOKE. A Clear and Concise 
Manual for all Public Speakers. 

Twenty-first Thousand. Limp cloth, price 6d., 
post free. 





| OUR PRINCIPLES : 2 Congregationalist 


Church Manual. By G. B. JOAN 


Just Published. Post 8vo, cloth, with Portraits, 
price 6s., post free. 


WELSHMEN in ENGLISH PULPITS ; or, 
Sermons by English Congregational Mininters 
trom Wales. With Introduction by Rev. 
CHARLES A. BERRY, D.D. Edited by Rev. 
DANIEL WATERS, 


London : 2] & 22, Furnival Street, Holborn, E.C. 





